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LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


Guinier advocated proportional representation in her speech Nov. 8. 


Guinier speaks out 


against status quo 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


LaniGuinier, acelebrated Harvard 
University law professor and civil 
rights activist, detailed the degener- 
ating quality of democracy in the 
modern United States and proposed 
several solutions to reform the insti- 
tution in a speech last Thursday at 
Shriver Hall as part of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium. ; 

Referring to the current conflict 


with Afghanistan, Guinier said, “The | 





effort [of the U.S.] to claim the man- 
tel of being the world’s premiere de- 
mocracy camouflages the flaw in the 
way we practice democracy.” 

She cited the story of the walled 
city of Verona in which a bishop and 
a rabbi conducted a silent debate 
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Security 
phones 

partially 
repaired 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 

Two emergency phones on the 
Johns Hopkins University 
Homewood campus that were defec- 
tive and unable to call Security have 
been partially repaired. The S-Lot 
phone, adjacentto Homewood Field, 
and the H-Lot phone, located next to 
the tennis courts between the Alumni 
Memorial Residences, now call Secu- 
rity with functioning sirens, but call- 
ers are still unable to hear communi- 
cations from Security through the 
phones. Security can now hear every- 
thing a caller says through the two 
phones. 

The failure of the phones to oper- 
ate normally is due to malfunctions 
in underground wiring. TheS-Lotand 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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facility 


closed 





EB Libraries: Structural 
_ problems cause Hopkins 
| to pull employees, cease 
| Interlibrary operations. 


BY MATT O'BRIEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins'News-LetrTer 


Last week, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


| versity pulled all employees and sus- 


pended all exchanges oflibrary mate- 
rials out of the University Libraries’ 
Moravia Park shelving facility after 
investigators discovered potentially 
serious structural problems in the 
building. 

A construction project planning 
to expand the East Baltimore storage 
building was underway when a struc- 
tural problem was discovered in one 
of the bays, the separated modular 
building units that house the library 
materials. 

“Tt was suggested that we take a 
look at the roof,” said Interim Dean 
of University Libraries Nancy 
Roderer. “What we learned was that 
the roof has some structural 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A3 





BY EUNA LHEE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Online registration for spring se- 


| mester classes began for seniors this 


Monday for the firsttime, implement- 
ing the initial idea and prototype cre- 
atedin 1995. Bothadministrators and 
students hoped that the new system 
would create more freedom while 
decreasing the time spentin longlines. 

“We tried to set up a new system 
so conversations would be more re- 
laxed when students visited their ad- 
visors,” said Assistant Dean of Aca- 
demic Advising John Bader. 

“Tt is important to have a relaxed 
atmosphere with the advisor because 
[the student] can then get under the 
surface and tell whatis really happen- 
ing in their schoolwork and lives” 
instead of just discussing the course 
schedule in the allotted time,” said 
Bader. 

Bader added that one of the main 
reasons that the advising week in 
November was “scrapped” was to also 
help create this type of atmosphere. 

“If students want meaningful ad- 
vising, they cannot procrastinate,” 
Bader said. “When students postpone 
themselves, they also cheat them- 
selves. We hopethat students learn to 
schedule their advising meetings ear- 





EMILY NALVEN/NEWS-LETTER 


Band members jam at the Jazz Poetry slam, one of the week’s Culturefest events held on campus. 


x 


BY KATIE GRADOWSKI 
Tue Jouns Hopkins. News-LeTrer 


This year’s slogan of “Identify. 
Relate. Construct.” was the theme of 
Culturefest 2001 during the period of 
Nov. 8-17. Student groups represent- 
ing cultures from around the world 
joined to share their traditions and 
customs with their classmatesat Johns 
Hopkins. 

The events began last Thursday 
with opening ceremonies in the Glass 
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Pavilion. Immediately following the 
festivities was a lecture entitled “One 
Person, One Vote: The Search for 
Electoral Equality” by Lani Guinier, 
an author and civil rights activist. 
Guinier spoke about democracy in 
America. She discussed how power is 
perceived in today’s society, reflect- 


‘ing on her experiences teaching at 


Cornell and Harvard Law School. 
Guinier emphasized that people ina 
democracy should have a direct in- 
fluence on the government, stressing 
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Culturefest brings world to JHU 


thata democratic governmentshould 
be run by the people. The lecture was 
sponsored by the MSE Symposium 
and Culturefest. 

On Friday evening, cultural groups 
took to the stage for Cultureshow, a 
musical showcase of cultures from 
around the world. Immediately fol- 
lowing the show there was a cultural 
bash at B-Level. 

Culturefest also took over E-Level 
Monday evening with Coffeehouse 
Study Break. Students took a break 
from the books to play cultural games 
like Mah Jong, the Chinese equiva- 
lent of poker. The International Stu- 
dents Organization covered a wall 
with plastic wrap and turned a harm- 
less game of trivia into an interna- 
tional pie-throwing contest. Others 
played cards, shot pool, or simply 
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Registration enters new 
phase for spring of 2002 
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Some students have had trouble with online registration (above). 


lier.” 

According to Bader, the registra- 
tion clearance form from Academic 
Advising is a temporary device for 
this term in order to give students 
more freedom when signing up for 
specific classes as well as giving more 
responsibility to underclassmen. 
When creating this form, the Aca- 
demic Advising personnel were try- 


BY CARA GITLIN © : 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 

Due to a prolonged shipping de- 
lay, the Health and Wellness Center 
is down to their last 10 doses of the flu 
vaccine, according to director of 
Health and Wellness Dr. Alain Joffe. 
While 400 doses of the vaccine were 
ordered, Health and Wellness has re- 
ceived only the first 140. They have 
been waiting for the past two weeks to 
receive the rest of the shipment. 

“T believe a lot of people are hav- 
ing trouble getting additional doses,” 
said Joffe. He cited a national short- 
age of the vaccine asa possible reason 
for the delay. Insufficient supply has 
been “arecurring problem for the last 
three or four years,” said Joffe. 

The Health and Wellness staff 
“never know from year to year” how 
many students will request the vac- 
cine, whichis given for free, said Joffe. 

There has not been an overwhelm- 
ing demand so far this year, which may 
be due to the fact that the flu has not yet 
begun to spread across campus. 

“To my knowledge, we have yet to 
diagnose the first student with true 
influenza,” said Joffe. The Center has 
seen students complaining of flu-like 
symptoms but none of these have 
been legitimate cases of either strain 
of influenza. 

As a precautionary measure, the 
Health and Wellness Center has been 
offering the influenza vaccine for 
about the last two weeks, ever since 
they received their first shipment. 

“It would have been nice to have 
our whole order,” said Joffe, but they 
have been able to keep up with stu- 
dent demand so far. They.are notable 
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FOOTBALL TRIUMPHS 





The football team defeated West- 
ern Maryland ‘College, the ninth | 
ranked team in the nation. This was — 
by far the Jays’ biggest victory of the. - 


season, Page Al2 


PIZZA PIZZA! 


Do you think that an oven, a mi-_ 


crowave and a range are all you need 
to cook in your home? Ron Popiel 


and his TV comrades think you need 
their products as well. Page B1 


HE COULD GO NO “FURTHUR” 

Ken Kesey, writer of One Flew Over 
the Cookoo’s Nest and main character 
of The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, 
died last 
Minkovsky eulogizes. Page B7 


if 


weekend, Natalya 


ing to prepare underclassmen for 
online registration since it enables 
certain liberties to be taken. For ex- 
ample, most classes did not require 
signatures and approval from advi- 
sorsand professors like before, which 
generateda system that did not “baby- 
sit” the students, according to Bader. 

“We kept this in mind for online 

CONTINUED ON PAGEA5 





Health and Wellness 


| low on flu vaccines 


to schedule any additional appoint- 
ments for the vaccine at this time. 
People who call and request a vacci- 
nation are being asked “to keep call- 
ing in the hopes that we'll have more 
information” as to when they will be 
able to start offering the vaccines 
again, said Joffe. 

The arrival date of the additional 


doses of the vaccine continues to get 


pushed back by the distributing com- 
pany, said Joffe. Each time the ex- 
pected date arrives, the Health and 
Wellness Center is told thatit is going 
to take a few additional days. This has 
been going on for the past two weeks, 
according to Joffe. Health and 
Wellness receives the doses from a 
national company that they also get 
other pharmaceuticals from. 

This is the time of the year to get 
the vaccine for it to provide optimal 
protection from the flu. Receiving 
the vaccination in the beginning of 
November will ensure that people 
“are pretty much protected for the 
peak period” offluseason, whichruns 
from mid-November to mid- to late 
March, said Joffe. The vaccine usu- 


- ally takes about two weeks to take 


effect. 

Though the Health and Wellness 
Center has not seen any cases so far 
this year, it is still early in the season. 
Joffe commented that it would “defi- 
nitely [be out of the ordinary] if we 
didn’t see some cases of influenza over 
the year.” 

Although Healthand Wellnesshas 


_ so far been able to handle the demand 


of students looking for the vaccina- 
tion, “the question is will the [ship- 
ment of] the vaccine come soon 
enough,” said Joffe. 
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Harvard to e-mail Class 


of 2006 acceptance letters. 


BY EUGENIA V. LEVENSON & 
JESLYN A. MILLER 
HARVARD CRIMSON (HaRvarD U.) 


(U-WIRE) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
- Following the lead of Dartmouth 
Collegeand Yale University, Harvard 
University will offer online admis- 
sions notification to class of 2006 
hopefuls. 

The faster method of notification, 
which will come online in December, 
reliesona recenfly completed $1 mil- 
lion data system, admissions Direc- 
tor Marilyn McGrath Lewis said. 

“Everyone deserves to get this 
[news] as quickly as we are confident 
that we are able to get it to them se- 
curely,” McGrath Lewis said. “This 
year, it’s electronically.” 

The text of the e-mail message will 
will convey acceptance, deferral or 
rejection in the manner of letters sent 
in previous years. 

“It now seems quite normal, and 
just as cordial, I hope, as though 
you re sending [the admissions deci- 
sions] in regular mail,” McGrath 
Lewis said. 

She estimated 93 percent of the 
applications already received this year 
include candidates’ e-mail addresses, 
although neither admissions office 
officials nor applicants were aware 
that notification via e-mail would be 
an option. 

In past years the admissions office 


has relied on e-mail to communicate 
with international applicants in areas 
where mail service was unreliable. 

Since prospective students were 
not asked about the privacy or secu- 
rity of their e-mail accounts, the ad- 
missions office will contact all candi- 
dates in the coming weeks to offer 
them the chance to provide secure e- 
mail addresses. 

“We're fanatically concerned 
about security and privacy, as we al- 
ways have been,” McGrath Lewis said. 

A technical team advising the ad- 
missions office recommended send- 
ing decisions via e-mail rather than 
posting them ona secure Web site. 

Yale and Dartmouth plan to post 
their decisions on Web sites later this 
year. 

Admissions decisions will be e- 
mailed as soonas theyare available to 
those who select the service. 

“Early Action is a great program 
but has been a problem for people 
who hadn’t prepared and submitted 
applications to places they might want 
to be if they are deferred,” McGrath 
Lewis said. “Time advantage to can- 
didates is the principal attraction to 
us. 

Regular applicants also will receive 
e-mail notification of the decisions. 
Alladmitted students still will receive 
information packets of information 
by regular mail. 

Recent disruptions in national 


mail service caused by concerns about 
anthrax have highlighted the benefits 
of electronic notification, McGrath 
Lewis said. 

“Right now, we have no evidence 
that our mail has been affected,” she 
said, but she noted e-mail provides an 
effective alternative to the U.S. mail. 

Students Monday disagreed on 
whether the promise of prompter 
notification outweighed the excite- 
ment of receiving a traditional accep- 
tance letter in the mail. 

“It’s good to be able to have the 
time to follow up ona back-up plan,” 
said Nicholas R. Adams. “But you'd 
miss out on the whole thin-letter [or] 
thick-letter excitement.” 

The efficiency of e-mail won praise 
from some. 

“It’s a great idea. E-mail is more 
convenient. You'll know faster and 
won’t have to keep worrying,” Eliza- 
beth C. Hamrick said. 

Others said they felt e-mail was 
too informal for conveying such im- 
portant information. 

“After you spend so much time on 
the application, it’s nice to get a let- 
ter,” Lauren E. Bonner said. 

Morgan Snell, an applicant from 
Virginia, said she would rather wait 
to receive the traditional letter. 

“I can’t imagine getting news like 
that over e-mail. E-mail is so everyday. 
I want something that says, “[Harvard] 
really wants you,” she said. 











Md. protects copyright laws 


BY DAINA KLIMANIS 
THE DIAMONDBACK (U. MARYLAND) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, Md. 
- This semester, University of Mary- 
land students are facing a greater risk 
of campus and possible legal action 
for possessing copyrighted music on 
their computers. 

Project NEThics, part of the Of- 
fice of Information Technology of- 
fice, serves as the mediator between 
students and organizations that no- 
tify the campus of copyright viola- 
tions. 

In the first two months of this se- 
mester, the Project NEThics office 
has responded to more than eight 
times the usual number of violations 
in a full year. 

“The volume of complaints has 
skyrocketed,” said Rodney Petersen, 
Project NEThics director and OIT 
policy and planning director. 

Peterson said that since Sept. 1, 
the office has received about 100 com- 
plaints. 

Before this semester, the office 
received about a dozen complaints 
of copyright violations annually, 
and those focused on students who 
distributed illegal files by the hun- 
dreds. 

Recent complaints of copyright 
violation have come from NetPD, a 
consulting company established in 
January of 2000. NetPD’s popularity 
among music producers exploded 
when its first client, the band 
Metallica, hired it to obtain evidence 
in the band’s suit against Napster. 





Playboys stolen from Stanford's library 


BY LAUREL ROBERTS 
THE STANFORD Dalty (STANFORD U.) 


(U-WIRE) STANFORD, Calif. - 


Students browsing the magazine ~ 


shelves at Stanford University’s Green 
Library might be surprised to find 
pornographic material tucked be- 
tween the current issues of Playbill 
and Plays & Players. 

The library carries recent issues of 
both Playboyand Playgirl magazines. 
After one year, the paper copies are 
discarded, butall backissues are avail- 

-able on microfilm in the library’s 
Media Department. 
“Green Library tries to document 


_ — forces that shape the social and cul- 


tural life of this country and institu- 
tions that played a role in shaping 
American attitudes,” said William 
McPheron, curator of British and 
American literature. 

“Since the 1960s, Playboy hasbeen 
a visible and influential source in 
American cultural society,” he said. 
_ But the paper copies of both Play- 
boy and Playgirl never stay on the 
shelf for long. The magazines are sto- 
len so frequently that the library is 
currently reviewing its decision to 
stock current copies of the magazine 
at all, librarians said. 

“We're evaluating the decision to 
keep paper issues of Playboy because 
they don’t last long enough on the 

shelf for anyone to use them,” said 
Kathryn Kerns, the head of the infor- 
mation center at Green Library. 

Green Library houses about 7,100 
periodicals. According to Assunta 
Pisani, associate librarian for collec- 





tions and services, the periodicals are 
chosen by different subject special- 
ists representing areas of the 
University’s academic interests. 

Under their classification, librar- 
ians’said, Playboy and Playgirl fall 
under American literature. 

McPheron said he believes the li- 
brary has subscribed to Playboy since 
the 1960s and to Playgirl since the 
1970s. 

The library, however, does not 
subscribe to many other “porno- 
graphic” magazines, librarians said. 

“We don’t subscribe to a lot of 
other magazines like Penthouse, be- 
cause these magazines don’t have 
cultural prominence,” McPheron 
said. 

Theft of the magazines is a rela- 
tively new problem. Prior to the re- 
opening of the Bing Wing of Green 
Library in October 1999, all periodi- 
cals were kept in a separate area. 

This room was staffed, and some 
magazines were held behind the desk 
and released only upon request. 

McPheron said Playboy and 


Playgirlwere notheldin order tocen- ' 


sor content, but because they had a 
high risk of being stolen. 

Now, the Current Periodicals sec- 
tion of the Green Library does not 
have its own room. These magazines 
are not held behind a desk and are 
more susceptible to theft. 

Although the library does have 
some security precautions, including 
checking backpacks as patrons leave, 
most students said it’s relatively easy 
to hide library material in binders or 
the bottom of their bags. 


Rescuers search for 


Penp State 


BY LYNNE FUNK 
Datry CoLLeGciAN (PENNSYLVANIA 
“STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) UNIVERSITY PARK, 


- Pa. - Posters hanging on storefront 


windows with photographs of the 21- 
year-old Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity student, who has been missing 
for over a week now, are asking any- 
one with information to call police 
and keep watch for her. 
Search and rescue teams scanned 
the area surrounding her apartment 
complex Friday in hopes of finding 
the woman friends describe as outgo- 
ing and happy, and sometimes spon- 
taneous. 
The photographs on the posters 
depict the smiling face of Cindy Song 
-— a face that has not been seen in 
over a week. Friends and family have 
not heard from her since the early 
morning hours of Thursday, Nov. l. 
itre County Sheriff's Of- 
Rescue team went out 


Mize oe 


student 


to look for Song on foot in the area 
surrounding her apartment complex 
Friday. 

“We went out and searched the 
wooded and grass areas around her 
apartment,” said Mike Lohr, a volun- 
teer for the Sheriff s Office rescue team. 
“We searched until sunset.” 

Lohr said they called volunteers 
from the Elk County search and res- 
cue team and also had help from the 
Alpha Fire Company in the quest to 
locate any clues that could give them 
a lead into her disappearance. 


“We didn’t find any clues ... but. 


we do know that she is not in that 
area,” Lohr said. Lohr could notcom- 
ment on what they are going to do 
next. 

“We're pretty much doing what 
we can,” Lohr said. 

Craig Hall, the commander forthe 
Centre County Sheriff s Office search 
and rescue team said they searched 
around the College Park apartment 
complex but found no trace of her. 


oy « 





McPheron said he is disheartened 
by the current situation. 


“Removing Playboy from the shelf, 


is a good idea,” he said. “It’s not a 
matter of censorship, but of preserv- 
ing material.” , 

The Green Library’s current 
policy, however, is relatively lenient. 
Pisani recalled working at Harvard 
University, where she said Playboy 
was “kept locked in a cage.” 

To view the current issues or mi- 
crofilm of Playboy and Playgirl one 
only needs entrance to thelibrary with 
a student ID or “guest” card. Since 


Clinton's speech at 
G.U. sparks debate 


BY ARIANNE ARYANPUR 
THE Huya (GEORGETOWN U.) 


(U-WIRE) WASHINGTON - The 
Georgetown University Lecture Fund 
has submitted an editorial letter to 
the Washington Times in response to 
its article covering former President 
Bill Clinton’s speech at Georgetown 
last Wednesday. The article “both 
misrepresented factual aspects of the 
events and misinterpreted Mr. 
Clinton’s remarks,” according to the 
Lecture Fund. 

The Nov. 8 article, “Clinton Calls 
Terror a U.S. Debt to Past,” stated 


‘| that the former president said 


America is “paying a price today” for 
slavery and for looking “the other 
way when a significant number of 
Native Americans were dispossessed 
and killed.” 

It focused on several statements 
by the former president that referred 
to America’s history of terrorism 


against slaves and Native Americans. 


The Lecture Fund’s letter asserts that 
The Times article demonstrated a dif- 
ferent focus compared to other na- 
tionally reputed news sources suchas 
the Associated Press and CNN. 

“J don’t think [Clinton’s] inten- 
tion was to say that we’re paying a 
price for past terrorist acts today,” 
Andrew Koneschusky, Lecture Fund 
vice president for external affairs said. 





the material is not monitored, it’s 
possible for underage patrons to view 
the pornographic pictures. 


“This is a University, so we expect |. 


students of University age,” Pisani 
said. 

Both Pissaniand Kerns are unsure 
if the University could be held legally 
responsible for making Playboy and 
Playgirl available to underage pa- 
trons. This issue, they said, has never 
come up in the past. 

Manystudents, however, said they 
were unaware that the library had the 
magazines. 


Konechusky said he believed that by 
referring to slavery and other histori- 
cal events, Clinton intended to place 
the events of Sept. 11 into an histori- 
cal context of terrorism. 

“The speech had a progression of: 
terrorism has a history, we have always 
gotten through it, we will pull through 
this and we can’t be paralyzed by fear,” 
Konechusky said. The Times is a tradi- 
tionally conservative paper. 

George Washington University’s 
newspaper The Hatchet has also sub- 
mitted an editorial letter to The Times 
criticizing whatitsawtobethe reporter’s 
personal bias and misinterpretation of 
the former president’s remarks. 

Since last Wednesday, the in- 
tended message of Clinton’s speech 
has received media attention from 
several conservative news sources 
such as the FOX News network and 
the radio-showhost Rush Limbaugh. 





Asanonpartisan, student-run or- 
ganization, “[the LectureFund] isnot 
looking to take any sides in this,” 
Konechusky commented. 

Konechusky appeared on FOX’s 
“The O’Reilly Factor” last Thursday to 
discuss what he saw to be the former 
president’s intended message with Bill 
OReilly and Times Assistant National 
Editor Jeffrey Kuhner. He also ad- 
dressed the Lecture Fund and Schoolo: 





Foreign Service’s purpose for inviting 
Clinton to speak at the university. 
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. (Homewood, 


NetPD offers to search out ille- 
gal online versions of its clients’ 
music, targeting Internet service 
providers, including universities, 
worldwide. 

Since NetPD serves specific cli- 
ents, many students are being caught 
for several particular songs, includ- 
ing Michael Jackson’s “You Rock My 
World” and Incubus’ “I Wish You 
Were Here.” 

Students caught illegally possess- 
ing or distributing copyrighted ma- 
terial maylater be prosecuted, though 
no action has yet been taken against 
any campus student. 

The No Electronic Theft (NET) 
law specifies that infringement on 
sound recording copyright, includ- 
ing actions such as downloading 
copyrighted music files or distribut- 
ing them without monetary gain, is 
punishable by up to five years impris- 
onment. 

Using the campus network to 
download or share illegal files is also 
against campus policy. 

When the NEThics office receives 
information thata student has an ille- 
gal file, the campus becomes liable 
for the deletion of the file. That stu- 
dent is informed that he or she has a 
specific amount of time, usually less 
than 24 hours, in which to delete the 
file and set up a conference with a 
NEThics employee. 

The first infraction serves as a 
warning. Although a record is made 
with the Resident Life Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities Office for campus resi- 
dents, or the Judicial Programs Of- 
fice for commuters, no further action 
is taken. 

Freshman computer engineering 


T HE 


JOHN S 


major Sean Kennedy, who was con- 
tacted by the office of NEThics for 
illegal possession of a music file, said 
he understands the campus’s legal 
responsibility to act against his copy- 
right violation. 

“My only problem is that I was 
caught out of thousands of students 
on campus,” he said. “I’m pretty sure 
that pretty much every student is 
transferring illegal files.” 

Kennedy said he does not be- 
lieve the efforts to reduce student 
copyright violations will be effec- 
tive. 

“T still download anything and ey- 
erything,” he said, noting that he has 
begun seeking formats he believes are 
less likely to be detected, and knows 
other students who have done the 
same. 

Some students, like freshman 
aerospace engineering major Rusty 
Strubin, have not only taken pre- 
cautions to avoid detection of their 
copyright infringement, but have 
reduced their illegal activity alto- 
gether. 

Strubin said he cut back on down- 
loading music after NEThics con- 
tacted him about an illegal music file 
he owned and informed him of the 
consequences he might face because 
of it. 

“I was just pretty scared,” he said. 

In the event of repeat infractions, 
stronger measures may be taken 
against the violator, including loss 
of data jack access for campus resi- 
dents, termination of any housing 
agreement and expulsion, Petersen 
said. 

Petersen said he has no knowledge 
of repeat violations on the campus. 
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Guinier discusses bipartisan politics 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
before the townspeople as to whether 
the Jews should be evicted. The story 
revealed the lack of communication 
between the two debaters and of the 
participation of the people, 

Guinier said the debate repre- 
sented the current winner-take-all 
elections in the U.S. 

“The story symbolizes the silent 
conversation of democracy in which 
the people have been excluded from 
the debate and those engaged in the 
debate are noteven communicating,” 
said Guinier. 

Moreover, the participants in the 
debate were society’s elites, said 
Guinier. Drawing a comparison to 
the last presidential election, Guinier 
said it was a match between Harvard 
and Yale with little participation by 
the common people. 

“We now have one of the worst 
participation rates of any democracy 
in the world,” said Guinier. “There 
are approximately 200 countries that 
call themselves functioning democ- 
racies. Ours of that list ranks at num- 
ber 172 in terms of participation 
rates.” 

In fact, Guinier said, “More people 
will watch professional football any 
given Sunday than turned out last 
November ina close presidential elec- 
tion.” 

Voting participation is also 
skewed by socioeconomic status, ac- 
cording to Guinier. In fact, 2/3 of 
Americans with incomes over 
$50,000 vote whereas only 1/3 of the 
people with incomes under $20,000 
exercise their voting rights. 

Guinier suggested thatsuchaskew 
in participation undermines general 
confidence in this nation’s democ- 
racy. Essentially, the system’s cur- 
rent state results in the rule of elites, 
which produced Guinier’s key state- 
ment of the night. 

“If elites are running the democ- 
racy in the name of the people but the 
people do not participate, in some 
ways we hardly have a functioning 
democracy,” said Guinier. 

Thus, the U.S. cannot claim that 
the basis of foreign envy is its weak 
democracy and freedoms, said 
Guinier, 

Guinier proposed several ways to 
increase participation and to reform 
American democracy. Her most ob- 
vious solution was voting reform, in 
which she championed the concept 
of “proportional representation.” 





In this system, “the voters are rep- 
resented in the legislature in propor- 
tion to the amount of like-minded 
voters who turned out,” said Guinier. 
In simpler terms, there would be no 
winner-take-all elections; the mem- 
bers of Congress would represent 
political preferences of the voters. 

“This system creates incentives for 
political parties to mobilize voters,” 
said Guinier. 

However, Guinier insisted that 
voting reforms are not enough. “Vot- 
ing is not the only measure of partici- 
pation ina democracy,” said Guinier. 
“In some ways, by focusing only on 
turnout, we trivialize important roles 
that citizens can play in holding 
elected officials accountable after they 
get elected.” 

She provided two examples, one 
in Brazil and one in Chicago. She 
related the story ofa Brazilian official 
— formerly a dramatist — who di- 
vided his constituency into seven dif- 
ferent groups to generate solutions 
for societal problems, thus allowing 
the constituents direct input in the 
legislative process. 

“Itis that process of trying to adapt 
a new concept of representation that 
doesn’t base democracy on simply a 
question of choosing who is going to 
take the power of the citizens,” said 
Guinier. “It’s really about sharing the 
power of the citizens, re-enforcing 
the power of the citizens and regener- 
ating the power of the citizens so that 
the innovative thinking of all the 
people is generated to solve the prob- 
lems of a society.” 

Such interaction between con- 
stituents and public officials has hap- 
pened in the U.S. as well, said Guinier. 
Chicago was divided into 267 beats, 
each of which was visited by a police 
officer who worked with a citizen 
group. During the first nine months, 
the conference lacked a facilitator, 
and as a result it broke along racial 
lines. 

“The white members talked and 
the black members listened,” Guinier 
said, But after a facilitator was added, 
the black members contributed to the 
discussion and the police were able to 
uncover the root of the burglary issue 
in Chicago. 

“We have too many people condi- 
tioned to listen who have a lotto say,” 
Guinier said. As a result, Guinier 
urged the reevaluation of society’s 
concept of power. 

“Power in our view is about domi- 
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Lani Guinier promoted progressive change in Shriver Hall on Thursday. 


nation and control,” said Guinier. 
“But there are other ways of perceiv- 
ing power. Power need not be win- 
ner-take-all.” Power is collaboration, 
said Guinier. As for those who feel 
changeisimpossible, Guinier referred 
to the civil rights battle in the 1960s. 

“Almost 40 years ago in Alabama, 
black people could not vote, and the 
power structure didn’t want to 
change,” said Guinier. However, the 
people used public protests and uni- 
fied opposition to coerce reluctant 
politicians to institute change. 

“Progressive change in my view is 
necessary, butit will not emanate from 
those with big jobs in D.C.,” said 
Guinier. “Things will happen when 
ordinary citizens take it upon them- 
selves to do something.” 

After Guinier’s speech, audience 
members were invited to ask Guinier 
questions about her views on a range 
of topics, and she continued to em- 
phasize the concepts of collaborative 
power and reform instituted by the 
people. 

M.S.E. Symposium co-Chairs 
Gregor Feige and Audrey Henderson 
expressed satisfaction with the event 
and with Guinier’s speech, although 
Henderson recognized the poor turn- 
out when compared to previous pro- 
grams. “Guinier is so passionate that 


Moravia scare halts loan service 
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The MSE Interlibrary loan areais not able to take Moravia item requests. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
problems and that there was some 
white powder on the tops of things. 
Weinvestigated the white powder first 
and found out that it was not hazard- 

" ous in any way to anybody. And we 
are working on the question of the 
roof itself.” 

Roderer could not yet determine 
the potential damage posed to any of 
the books, or whether the roof might 
collapse, but said that “we don’t be- 
lieve that’s very likely to happen.” 

“We have an engineering study 
going on to find out these answers,” 
she said. Steve Campbell, Director of 
Facilities Planning, said that portions 
of the building’s roof deck “were de- 

because of water penetration 
‘through the roof membrane.” 

Once discovered, the approxi- 
mately five or six employees who 
regularly work at the facility were 
pulled out of work at the building for 
safety reasons. The closing of Moravia 
Park also resulted in slower transac- 

tion times for many requests for li- 
brary materials at Homewood. Re- 

quests by library patrons for books 

et eareee, ally kept 





terlibrary Loans. 

“We’reasking peopleto make their 
usual requests,” said Roderer. “Those 
get transferred over to Interlibrary 
Loan. If it’s a request for a general 
article we obtain it through Interli- 
brary Loan and generally by fax and 
electronically and it gets here pretty 
fast. Ifit’s for a book it can go through 
Interlibrary Loan butit’slikely to take 
longer to get from some institution 
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than from here.” 

Campbell noted that “there are a 
number ofoptions” Universityadmin- 
istrators could now take in order to 
resume library activity at Moravia Park 
but said “I’m not releasing them.” 

Roderer said that shoring up the 
roof might be a temporary solution. 
Morris Ritchie and Associates, the 
engineering firm hired by the univer- 
sity to investigate the problem, made 
a preliminary report on Noy. 8 anda 
formal report on Nov. 12. 

The building was first leased by the 
University in July 1994 and work was 
done on the roof shortly after. The first 
of the building’s two bays was reno- 
vated in 1995. Renovation on the sec- 
ond bay occurred this year and led to 
the discovery of the structural corro- 
sion. Only about three percent of the 
more than a million items at Moravia 
Park actually circulate each year. 

However, this still leads to about 
55 requests for materials at Moravia 
Parkevery day. Inorder to fitsomany 
materials into the storage facility, 
books are organized by size, fit tightly 
into plates and shelves 18 to 20 feet 
high, accessible only by forklift. 

Roderer suggested that it would 
take “certainly more than two weeks 
and closer to four or six weeks” be- 
fore activities could resume at the fa- 
cility. “We need to take all the pre- 
cautions necessary until we are able 
to find out what the risk is to the 
books and the people,” she said. 










it’s almost inspiring to listen to her,” 
said Henderson. “Wehad dinner with 
her [before the speech], and she has a 
way of engaging you and getting you 
to talk about your opinions.’ 

Feige admired her willingness to 
acknowledge when she lacked a defi- 
nite answer to some questions that 
arose during the night. 

“She was able to look at different 
viewpoints and realize she may not 
have the answer to all these ques- 
tions,” he said. “That was one of the 
main themes we wanted to get out 
with the M.S.E. Symposium.” 

Former co-Chair of the M.S.E. 
Symposium, too, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed Guinier. 

*She’s the kind of voice that 
Hopkins needs to hear,” said senior 
Dorit Radzin. “She put past historical 
events into terms we can think of to- 
day.” 

Freshman Maaha Jafri captured 
the point of Guinier’s message. 

“Since I agree that the structure of 
poweris disproportionate, I thinkit’s 
good that there’s someone proactively 
advocating the challenge ofthe power 
structure in the American govern- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
relaxed on couches and watched their 
friends dance in front of the large TV 
that played dance music throughout 
the evening. 

The cozy atmasphere made for a 
relaxing evening of conversation and 
games. Tuesday afternoon marked 
the central event of the Culturefest 
experience — the food. 

Various cultural groups gathered 
in the Glass Pavillion to prepare de- 
licious cuisine from all over the 
world. 

Each group set up a table where 
they featured home-cooked foods of 
various international flavors. 

Students sampled foods like curry 
chicken and hand-rolled rice balls 
while talking to people from various 
cultural groups on campus. 

There was no shortage of variety 
in the food court. 

The Korean Students Association 
featured kimchidumplings filled with 
vegetables, while the Israeli Students 
Association and Hillel made kugel, a 
type of Jewish dessert. 


‘CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
H-Lot phones were unable to call Se- 
curity at all for a prolonged period 
due to damaged wires that were sev- 
ered during construction. At first, 
Telecommunications repaired the 
phones so that callers could hear Se- 
curity on the other end, but this 
caused the sirens to be disabled ac- 
cording to Lieutenant George Kibler. 

“Originally, we had itso youcould 
hear Security, but the sirens didn’t 
work,” said Kibler. “We decided it 
would be better if the sirens worked 
[so as to alert campus intruders].” 

As soon as a button on an emer- 
gency phoneis pressed, a siren goes off 





ment.” 
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Culturefest shares 
food, dance, poetry 


Additionally, there were plates of 
Vietnamese spring rolls, potstickers, 
fried noodles with chicken and on- 
ions, egg rolls, fried doughnut balls, 
green tea, samosas, Spanish corn 
bread, quesadillas and custard-filled 
cream puffs, 

For many students, the food court 
provided a welcome break between 
classes to enjoy good food and good 
company with people from another 
culture. 

However, many groups underes- 
timated the popularity of free food, 
and most of the goodies were gone 
after an hour or so. 

Culturefest will continue 
throughout the week with work- 
shops held by the Black Students 
Union and the African Students 
Association, ‘as well as a Japanese 
festival featuring tea ceremony 
demonstrations, sushi-making and 
cultural games held by Japanese Stu- 
dents International. 

The closing ceremonies will take 
place Saturday, Nov. 17, in the Glass 
Pavilion. 





Emergency phone 
sirens functioning © 


Kibler. Because callers are not able to 
hear Security when making calls from 
the phones, Security will be “enrouteto 
the location of either phone as soon as 
a call is made,” said Kibler. 

Kibler said it would not be long be- 
fore the phones were fully repaired, but 
Telecommunications has not given a 
specific timetable. “They haven’t given 
me anything specific [as to when the 
phones will be fixed],” said Kibler. 

“The underground wiring is com- 
plicated. You can’t dig it up and fix it 
“one, two, three.’ We’re sensitive to 


_ getting the phones fixed as soon as _- 


possible and Telecommunications . 
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In college admissions, 
magnets are negative 


For years, applications have 
flooded the Washington area’s elite 
public and private schools from stu- 
dents convinced that such famousand 
academically demanding institutions 
as Thomas Jefferson High in Fairfax 
County or National Cathedral School 
in the District can smooth their entry 
into the nation’s best colleges. 

Yet a new study of more than 1 
million students, the largest ever to 
measure this aspect of college admis- 
sions, has concluded that very selec- 
tive high schools can hurt, not help, 
most students’ chances of getting into 
very selective colleges. 

Compared with students with 
similar test scores who remain at typi- 
cal neighborhood schools, students 
at more demanding schools have 
lower grade-point averages, lower 
class standing and sometimes less 
challenging courses, the study re- 
ported. They also have much more 
competition from classmates for the 
limited number of freshman slots that 
elite colleges grant even the best high 
schools. 

“Affluent parents, in seeking excep- 
tional high schools to advantage their 
children, fuel organizational practices 
that rebound negatively on many of 
their own children,” wrote the study’s 
author, Paul Attewell, a professor of 
sociology at the Graduate Center of 
City University of New York. 

Julia Kay, 16, said the average SAT 
score at the maget program at Mont- 
gomery Blair High School in Silver 
Spring, where she is a senior, is 1480. 
Two Blair magnet seniors are what 
she called “4.0/4000” students — they 
have 4.0 grade-point averages and the 
top 800 scores not only on their two 

‘ SAT-I tests but their three SAT-II 
achievement tests as well. 

“IT can think of many students in 
the magnet that would probably be 
shoo-ins for Ivies if they attended their 
homehigh schools,” Kay said, “butin 
the magnet, they just don’t stack up.” 

But several students and parents 

said they still prefer the demanding 
high schools because the quality of 
the teachers and other students stimu- 
lates learning. Even ifthey do notend 
up atthe mostselective colleges, there 
are plenty of other good universities 
where they would succeed because of 
their rigorous high school courses, 
they said. 

“T do not believe that attending a 
top university will guarantee me a 
high-paying job or a position of 
power,” said Jefferson senior Jeffrey 
S. Cohen, 18, who wants to attend the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. “I believe that the bigger advan- 
tage I gain from attending TJ is an 
intelligent peer group. I think that I 
‘can find such a peer group at many 
universities.” 

Admissions officers at two very 
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selective colleges, Harvard and 
Wesleyan, said they do not restrict 
thenumber ofstudents admitted from 
elite high schools but look carefully at 
how such students have taken advan- 
tage of their schools’ extra resources. 
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Lydia Edwards dies 


Lydia B. Edwards, 96, a Public 
Health Service physician who retired 
in 1973 asa medical director assigned 
to tuberculosis research operations 
at the National Institutes of Health, 
died of cardiac arrest Nov. 7 at a re- 
tirement facility in Bedford, Mass. She 
lived in Washington off and on from 
1946 to 1993, when she moved to 
Massachusetts. 

During World WarII, Dr. Edwards 
worked for the United Nations in 
Yugoslavia, setting up medical care 
systems in war-torn areas. From 1948 
to 1955, she was based in Denmark, 
where she helped oversee a U.N. pro- 
gram to eradicate tuberculosis. Her 
work took her throughout Europe, 
India, Russia and Japan. 

Dr. Edwards was a native of Ber- 
keley, Calif., and a graduate of 
Radcliffe College and the Johns Hop- 
kins University medical school. She 
attended the University of Rome and 
studied medicine for a year at the 
University of Paris. 

Early in her career, she was direc- 
tor of the Johns Hopkins pediatric 
outpatient department. After WWII, 
she was an assistant professor of pe- 
diatrics and preventive medicine at 
the university and directed its 
children’s tuberculosis clinic. 

Dr. Edwards was a volunteer tutor 
at the Oyster Schoolin Washington, an 
interviewer of candidates for admis- 
sion to Radcliffe College and Harvard 
University and a member of the 
Radcliffe Alumnae and Johns Hopkins 
Alumniassociations. Shealso belonged 
to the Friends of the National Zoo, the 
Woman’s National Democratic and 
Chevy Chase clubs and the Society of 
Colonial Dames of America. 

There are no immediate survivors. 


Copyright 2001 The Washington 
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Regulators 
encouraged by 
Hopkins 


A federal agency yesterday praised 
Johns Hopkins medical institutions’ 
efforts to improve the safety of medi- 
cal experiments, but found signifi- 
cant ethical problems in at least two 
studies. The Office of Human Re- 
search Protection said the Hopkins 
medical school and its affiliated insti- 
tutions should be commended for 





Local crime report 


November 1 


* 1:30 a.m.— Suspect broke into 
the complainant’s vehicle and stole 
propérty on unit Blk. of E. 26th St. 

+ 12:30 p.m.— Suspect broke rear 
kitchen window, entered and re- 
moved cell phone and various items 
totaling $372 in loss on 400 Blk. of W. 
29th St. 

+ 2:30 p.m.— Shoplifting on 1100 
Blk. of W. 41st St. 


November 2 


* 4:15 a.m.— Suspect arrested for 
hitting victim in the head with an ash 
tray, which caused a laceration on 
700 Blk. of Bay St. 

* 8:00 a.m.— Suspect entered 
victim’s apartment, took $162 and 
fled on 800 Blk. of W. 40th St. 

* 10:20 p.m.— Suspect entered 
Dominos Pizza, asked for change for 
$20 and then ran out with the $20 and 
the change on 2700 Blk. ofRemington 
Ave. 


November 3 


+ 1:00a.m.— Suspect removed the 
rear tailgate from 2000 Dodge pick- 
up on 4100 Blk. of Roland Ave. 

+ 2:00 a.m.— Suspect arrested af- 
ter removing food products valued at 
$9.87 on 200 Blk. of W. 28th St. 

* 9:21 p.m.— Suspect put 2 
tastycakes in pocket and exited store 
on 2400 Blk. of N. Charles St. 


November 4 


+ 12:01 a.m.— Suspect removed 
property from complainant's apart- 
ment duringa party on until Blk. of E. 


33rd St. 
+ 12:58 a.m.— As victim and boy- | 


friend were involved in heated argu- 
ment, boyfriend choked victim, 


caused a bruise on her neck on 2800 
Blk. of Guilford Ave. 

+ 2:00 p.m.— Suspect forced side 
door of garage, took 2 mountain bikes 
and fled on 200 Blk. of Northway. 

* 8:00 p.m.— Person took a 1993 
Plymouth from 2800 Blk. of 
Hampden Ave. 


November 5 - 


+ 12:45 a.m.— Victim was involved 
inanargumentwithherboyfriend, who 
choked her and shoved her around on 
2900 Blk. of Huntingdon Ave. 

* 10:00 p.m.— Suspect forced en- 
try into complainant’s dwelling and 
removed property on 2800 Blk. of N. 
Howard St. 


November 6 — 


* 11:00 a.m.— Suspect entered 
unlocked room at school, took 
victim’s wallet and fled on 2900 Blk. 
of Barclay St. 

* 11:00 a.m.— suspect entered 
victim’s room while he was asleep, 
took wallet and papers and then fled 
on 600 Blk. of Gorsuch Ave. 


November 7 


* 12:45 a.m.— 2 suspects arrested 
for assaulting and robbing delivery 
personon 400 Blk. of E. Lorraine Ave. 

+6:45 p.m,— 2 suspects forced vic- 
tim to ground while another suspect 
took $120, shoes and jacket totaling 
$189 on 900 Blk. of W. 37th St. 


_ November 8 


* 12:39 a.m.— Suspect robbed vic- 
tim at gun point on 2800 Blk. of St. 
Paul St. 

* 11:12 p.m.— Suspects shot and 
killed victim on 2200 Blk. of N. 
Charles St. 


overhauling their internal review 
boards since the death June 2 of a 
volunteer in an asthma experiment. 

But as part of continuing scrutiny 
of Hopkins’ experiments, the agency 
discovered flaws in a hormone study 
and a cocaine experiment, according 
to a letter released yesterday. 

A study of hormones in children 
with a rare genetic bone disease 
should never have been approved 
because children were subjected to 
unacceptable risks, the agency said. 
Volunteers began enrolling in the 
study this year. 

The study’s researchers, led by Dr. 
Michael A. Levine, provided parents 
with consent forms that failed to warn 
about potentially serious side effects, 
including heartirregularities, accord- 
ing to the agency. 

In a second experiment, scientists 
studying drug cravings provided up 
to $700 to cocaine addicts to per- 
suade them to come to the lab, where 
researchers used imaging equipment 
to scan their brains, 

The money is a problem because 
addicts are a “vulnerable popula- 
tion” who might have felt coerced 
by the financial offer, according to 
the letter by Patrick J. McNeilly, 
oversight coordinator at the federal 
agency. 

“OHRP is concerned that the [re- 
view board] failed to recognize the 
vulnerability of drug abusing popu- 
lations and the possibility of coercion 
or undue influence to participate by 
offering a large payment,” McNeilly 
wrote. 

It was not clear yesterday if the two 
experiments would continue or be al- 
tered because of the agency’s findings. 

Hopkins officials have until Nov. 
30 to reply to the regulators’ report 
and declined to discuss either study 
yesterday. “Nobody is available to 
comment,” said Hopkins spokesman 
Gary Stephenson. 

The agency’s report also found 
minor problems in the internal re- 
view process for several other experi- 
ments, but its overall tone was not 
negative. The federal agency praised 
the “extraordinary effort” by Hop- 
kins to “enhance its system for pro- 
tections of human subjects.” 

In June, 24-year-old Ellen Roche 
died after inhaling an experimental 
chemical in an asthma study at Hop- 
kins’ Bayview Medical Center. 

In reviewing that case, federal regu- 
lators found systematic flaws in Hop- 
kins’ system for monitoring experi- 
ments and suspended federally funded 
researchinvolvinghumans forfour days 
in July. Besides the medical school and 
Bayview, the shutdown included the 
Kennedy Krieger Institute and the Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory. Since then, 
Hopkins has doubled its number of 
internal review boards, increased 
training for all board members, and 
pledged to re-review thousands of 
experiments to ensure safety. 
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StuCo passes Judicial Board 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The proposed SAC amendment, 
which provides fot the creation ofan 
SAC Judicial Board to resolve dis- 
putes, was passed by the Student 
Council at this Tuesday’s meeting. 
Since all SAC bylaws must first be 
passed by the Student Council, this 
was a necessary step in the plan’s frui- 
tion. The final say, however, lies 
within the SAC General Assembly, 
who will vote on the proposal at their 
next meeting. 

The proposal was not passed with- 
out debate. Class of 2002 President 
Stephen Goutman discussed the pos- 
sibility that the proposal, which stipu- 
lates that the Dean of Students has the 
ability to adjudicate in any case im- 
mediately without the intervention 
of the SAC Judicial Board, might un- 
dermine Student Government. 
Goutman expressed a desire to “re- 
vamp the appeals process” so that 
both the Dean and students are in- 
volved, ensuring that both minor and 
major cases include students’ judge- 
ments. 

“If we’re going to adopt this sys- 
tem [of student governance], we 
should be involved on all levels,” said 
Goutman. 

Treasurer Noel De Santos, who 
formulated the proposal, supported 
its necessity and its advantage to stu- 
dents. 

“We get power through this docu- 
ment,” said De Santos. 

Another proposal was brought 
before the Student Council and dis- 
cussed at great length regarding the 
release of exams from previous 
years. The proposed resolution, 
which would make all exams from 
the past four years available on re- 
serve, is designed to “put all stu- 
dents on equal footing” regarding 
exam material, according to fresh- 
man representative Charles Reyner. 
Reyner, who collaborated with Sec- 
retary Manish Gala in formulating 
the proposal, hopes the resolution 
will eliminate “small sects of indi- 
viduals with an unfait advantage,” 
and will “make the system open for 
everyone.” 

The proposal was described by 
Gala as merely an effort to “begin a 
dialogue” about the availability of 
exam materials and the decisions of 
professors regarding testing. There 
was some contention amongst 
Council members regarding the 
fairness and effectiveness of such a 
resolution. Some argued that the 
language of the proposal unfairly 
singled out Greek organizations by 
describing them as having an “un- 
fair advantage” in possession of 
exam information. As a result, the 
council decided to amend the docu- 
ment, removing the mention of 
“Greek and social organizations” 
from its clause. 

. Other Councilmembers conveyed 


We’re not 


concern for the academic integrity of 
the measure. Class of 2004 Represen- 
tative Ali Fenwick expressed that 
there exists a “danger in a student 
body that memorizes things rather 
than learns them.” Junior Class Presi- 
dent Ravi Kavasery, a proponent of 
the resolution, described it as purtly 
a means of “assessing that a problem 
exists.” After an extended debate, the 
proposal was passed by a majority 
vote. The proposal will go on to the 
Curriculum Committee and the Aca- 
demic Counsel for a final decision, at 
which point its details will be solidi- 
fied. 

Inaddition, senior Class President 
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Executive Officers 

President Anuj Mittal 
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Secretary Manish Gala 

Treasurer Noel DeSantos 


| Class of 2002 

| President Stephen Goutman 

Vice President Shanu Kohli 
Secretary/Treasurer Camille Fesche 
Representative Vivek lyer 
Representative Samantha Kanner 
Representative Grey Emmons 


Class of 2003 

President Ravi Kavasery 

Vice President Sarah Cummings 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan 
Representative Omer Tayiloglu 
Representative Chris Cunico 
Representative Priti Dalal 


Class of 2004 

President Bob Alleman 

Vice President Simone Chen 
Secretary/Treasurer Leah Greenfield 
Representative Jackie Chan 
Representative Benjamin Wang ~ 
Representative Ali Fenwick 


Class of 2005 

| President Ben Radel 

| Vice President Megan Coe 
Secretary/Treasurer Shannon Chang ~ 
Representative Morgan McDonald 
Representative Charles Reyner 
Representative Manu Sharma 
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by the Class of 2002 Officers. If the 
position is left vacant, social chairs 
willbe added “to help satisfy the class’ 
responsibilities,’ according to 
Goutman. The other option Goutman 
sees is “promoting from within” and 
choosing a current officer to fill the 
position. In this case, a secretary-trea- 
surer position or a representative 
sosition will be open to the rest of the 
Class of 2002. The final option would 
be to pull a new vice president from 
the class itself. Goutman’s current 
course ofaction is to encourage mem- 
bers of the senior class interested in 
any of these three positions to con- 
tact him. At that point, the responsi- 
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Stephen Goutman formally an- 
nounced the resignation of Senior 
Class Vice President Shanu Kohli. 
“We are looking into how and if we 
will fill that position,” said Goutman. 
A few options have been cited by 
Goutman which will be considered 
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bilities of the various positions willbe 
discussed, and the interests and 
strengths of each candidate will be 
considered. 

“We hope to proceed in the man- 
ner most productive for the class,” 
said Goutman. ‘ 
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Linda Greenhouse, esteemed 
court reporter for The New York 
Timesand 1998 winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize, discussed the ramifications of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in Bush 
v.Gore on Nov. 14, 2001, at the Glass 
Pavilion. 

Co-sponsored by Phi Sigma Al- 
phaand the Pre-Law Society, the event 
was entitled “The Supreme Court 
After Bush v. Gore.” During a 40 
minute speech, Greenhouse ad- 
dressed both the general stance of the 
court as well as the impact of the past 
election and the recent terrorist acts 
on its judicial orientation. 

She commenced with a clear com- 
parison of Chief Justice Rehnquist to 
former Chief Justice John Marshall, 
citing Rehnquist’s immense admira- 
tion for the former chief justice. Last 
February, Rehnquist even celebrated 
the 200th anniversary of Marshall’s 
ascendancy to the position, claiming 
that America should “elevate 
Marshall to founding father statuslike 
George Washington,” said Green- 
house. 

“This offers a clear insight into the 
dominance mode of the current Su- 
preme Court in the aftermath of the 
2000 election,” said Greenhouse, 
since Rehnquist aspires to the flexible 
use of judicial review as applied by 
Marshall. 

“The Rehnquist court has been 
flexing its muscles for a time now,” 
said Greenhouse. “And when the 
court helped to pick a president, it 
engaged in a completely voluntary 
action.” 

At the time, this expression of ju- 
dicial power and the electoral indeci- 
sion was viewed as a political “crisis,” 
said Greenhouse, but our definition 
of crisis has evolved since the terror- 
ist attacks of Sept. 11. 

“Now we've learned what a crisis 
is, and Bush against Gore was an ex- 
ercise in democratic politics,” said 
Greenhouse. “It was a bump in the 
democratic road.” 

Then, Greenhouse proceeded to 
give a linear account of the court pro- 
ceedings following the 2000 election. 

“In hindsight, it was a strategic 
error [of Gore] to limit his recount 
claim to three counties,” stated 
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Greenhouse discusses Bush v, Gore 
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Greenhouse spoke Wednesday on the Supreme Court after Bush v. Gore. 
Phi Sigma Alpha and the Pre-Law Society co-sponsored the event. 


Greenhouse. 

Moreover, she felt the election was 
decided primarily by lawyers. 

“To say this case was in lawyer’s 
hands was more than obvious,” said 
Greenhouse. “They were finding laws, 
making laws, because there was no 
obvious federal laws to apply.” 

The final decision of Bush v. Gore 
was a close 5-4 vote, said Greenhouse, 
and Justice Antonin Scalia tooka pre- 
dominant role in the opinion. 

“Scalia’s provocative language 
gave many people the notion that 
Scalia was driving the train,” said 
Greenhouse. “But I think the others 
may have been discreet but not pas- 
sive.” 

Essentially, the election was de- 
cided by five Americans. “The court 
issued its ruling, left town and the 
election was over,” said Greenhouse. 

However, Greenhouse emphasized 
two important characteristics of the 
court’s final decision. The decision was 
neither signed bythejusticesnorheaded 
with an official vote count. Though the 
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decision was 5-4, there is controversy, 
with Republicans wanting to represent 
the decision as a strong 7-2 victory be- 
cause of some of the language in the 
opinions. Greenhouse countered the 
7-2 argument. 

“Seven justices agreed there were 
constitutional problems with the re- 
count of the state court,” said Green- 
house. “But two of them would con- 
tinue the recount under their view of 
the proper standards.” 

Had the court left the issue to nor- 
mal political proceedings Greenhouse 
felt the election would have effectively 
been resolved and would have ended 
ina similar result. However, the court 
felt a need to intervene with the im- 
mediacy of the final date for election 
results: Dec. 12. 

“The majority grew impatient and 
didn’t trust the process,” said Green- 
house. “So the Court plunged into 
what was a political struggle.” 

“Ttis very difficult to take the court 
seriously,” said Greenhouse. The 
majority argument, justifying its de- 
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cision with the equal protection 
clause, is widely viewed to be faulty. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court 
disregarded the need for a convinc- 
ing legal argumentin order to end the 
conflict, said Greenhouse. This 
amounted to what Greenhouse called, 
“the court-took-a-bullet school of 
thought.” 

Aside from the political ramifica- 
tions, “as a reality check, it’s worth 
looking at how the public perceives 
the Supreme Court,” Greenhouse 
said. She cited a survey from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin of the public 
perception of Bush v. Gore. 

Contrary to expectations, she con- 
cluded, “Bush v. Gore did very little 
to change average person’s opinion 
of the Supreme Court.” 

“The biggest measurable change 
has nothing to do with the Supreme 
Court but to increase the public’s 
working knowledge of the court,” said 
Greenhouse. Whereas before the elec- 
tion debacle, 16 percent of the popu- 
lation knew the name of the Supreme 
Court justices, after the election an 
immense 16 percent were informed 
of these facts. 

“The court’s role was an outgrowth 
of the Rehnquist mindset, judicial 
triumphalism or the attitude that the 
court knows best,” said Greenhouse. 

She also went on to say that the 
terrorist attacks of Sept. 11 will 
counter the dominant tendency of 
the Supreme Court. After her speech, 
members of the audience were in- 
vited to ask questions. 

President of Phi Sigma Alpha, 
Molly Newton, said the event was 
supported by a $350 grant received 
from the organization’s national of- 
fice. A club member wrote a grant 
proposal for the funds. 

Newton was satisfied with the 
event. 

“Tt gave students here the oppor- 
tunity to speak with someone with 
first hand knowledge of the Supreme 
Court,” said Newton. 

The Pre-Law Society also helped 
in the preparation for the event. 

““We came in fairly late, about 2 1/ 
2to three weeks ago,” said junior Aidan 
Smith. 

Smith expressed dissatisfaction with 
the minimal turnout, but “it’s always 
difficult to mobilize people to come out 
on campus to anything,” he said. 
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New forms, online 
system intro duced 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE Al 
registration [when constructing the 
form] because that is freedom substi- 
tuted for the advising hold,” Bader 
said, 

Yet, some students expressed con- 
fusion for the new clearance form, 
which was used with only those at- 
tending the School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

Two anonymous spurces com- 
mented that they “didn’t know about 
it or did not receive information in 
their mail.” 

“The majority of the students had 
their clearance forms, but the people 
who did not know about it were un- 
happy,” Registrar staff member 
Debbie Quigley said. 

The same students were further 
annoyed when after being turned 
away from registration, they had to 
go through the process again after 
acquiring the proper materials. 

“When the students did not have 
the clearance forms, we sent them to 
the administrative offices to get [the 
forms] signed,” registrar staff mem- 
ber Michele Smoot said. 

Moreover, other students did not 
fully understandall the miscellaneous 
steps that were required for registra- 
tion. 

“I did not realize that we needed a 
time card to register,” freshmen Mike 
Sheehan said. 

Nevertheless, administrators say 
that they can understand the confu- 
sion due to the forms’ unfamiliar- 
ity. 

“T expected a lot of confusion, but 
students had three occasions for in- 
formation whether it was through e- 
mail or brochures in the mail,” Bader 
said. 

“Since students traditionally wait 
for the registration packet before 
thinking about registration,” a lot of 
information can go unnoticed and 
ignored. 

Despite the complaints, most 
people agree that registration in 
general, whether online or in per- 
son, had gone smoothly and effi- 
ciently. 

“T registered online without any 
problems,” senior Bonnie Chen said. 


“I had trouble logging onto the sys- 
tem in the beginning, but Academic 
Advising wa¢very helpful and thor- 
ough with my questions on registra- 
tion.” 

Both Bader and the Registrar ex- 
pressed happiness with the status of 
online registration system as well as 
the student response. 

“The Registrar and the trained 
programmers did a terrific job in 
setting up the program because they 
were open to suggestions and in- 
corporated them into the system,” 
Bader said. 

According to Registrar Hedy 
Schaedel, the online registration 
process caused very few to no prob- 
lems. 

However, some people, both ad- 
ministrators and students, thought 
the system had some problems and 
could use some improvement. 

“Although online registration 
worked well, there were some prob- 
lems with the holds where some stu- 
dents were not cleared due to an un- 
known reason,” Associate Director 
Richard Sanders said. 

Consequently, “some seniors 
could not register online. When the 
crowds go away, we'll try to identify 
the problem.” 

Sanders also added that the prob- 
lem would automatically be fixed in 
the spring since students would have 
to meet with their faculty and aca- 
demic advisors directly in order to 
release the holds. 

“It’s a good beginning, but not an 
ideal system yet,” senior Erica Mak 
said. 

“T hope to see everything to be 
electronic and online in the future 
such as teachers’ approval signatures 
instead of having to deal with both 
paper and online registration.” 

In addition, Chen agreed and sug- 
gested other alternatives. 

“T wish I could put my alternate 
classes online also since I don’t know 
which classes I gotinto forsure,” Chen 
said. 

The administration anticipates 
online registration to be available to 
all students and classes next school 
year. 
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EDITORIAL 


Voice mail could allay fear 


Given last week’s scathing critique of the 
Telecommunications office’s handling of 
the emergency phones situation, it is per- 
haps appropriate that we give them kudos 
this week for their role in implementing 
the school’snew emergency voice mail sys- 
tem. The system, provided free of charge 
by the school, allows the University to send 
voice mail messages to students in the case 
of an emergency, as well as allowing stu- 
dents to leave outgoing messages assuring 
callers that they are safe. 

This may all seem fairly simplistic _ af- 
ter all, it's not like voice mail is a new thing 
— but in a time of crisis, something so 
simpleas hearinga loved one’s voice canbe 
the most important thing of all. We can 
probably all remember struggling to reach 
our friends and family on Sept. 11,and the 
panic which set in if we were unable to do 
so. Just being able to leave a message, rather 
than facing an endless ringing or the steady 
beep of a busy signal, could prove a great 
comfort in the event of future crises, and 
unfortunately, the times we live in make that 
comfort all too necessary. 

It is unfortunate, in a way, that this ges- 
ture by the University must seem deserv- 
ing of such attention. Surely, it is a merito- 
rious action in and of itself, but even more 
so when enacted by an administration that 


all too often seems to care more about the ' 


federal research dollars in its pocketbook 
than about the undergraduate students on 
its campus. Perhaps this is part of a general 
_ administrative thaw in attitudes towards. 
undergrads. Certainly, we find it hard to 
remember the last time the University gave 


——————S 


something to the students for free. It is 
unfortunate that it seems to take a crisis of 
this magnitude to change that attitude. It is 
probably too much to expect this to be the 
first crack before the floodgates open and 
undergraduate students are deluged witha 
workable online registration system, a stu- 
dent union and maybe evenasecond glance 
in our. direction by the administration at 
large. On the other hand, we hope that the 
administration, under the guise of dealing 
with a necessary problem, isn’t trying to 
throw students a bone as a pancea for the 


University’s other ills. Emergency voice | 


mail, no matter how beneficial and well- 
intentioned, does nota happy student body 
make. 

Don't get us wrong. We support any ac- 
tion, taken by any body, that aims at in- 
creasing the welfare of the student body at 
large. The system, part of an effort by the 
University to improve internal communi- 
cations in order to deal with disasters, is a 
definite positive step, and we hope that 
they continue to pursue still more avenues 
to make sure that JHU has adequate com- 
munications resources to cope with any 
future incidents. Questions could perhaps 
be raised as to why such a development 
was so long in coming, but it must be al- 
lowed that creative thinking takes time, 
and the voice mail system is a creative and 


useful way of dealing with the unfortunate | . 


realities of our times. We only hope, for all 
our sakes, that the greatest threat to the 
Hopkins community in the case of any 
future emergency would bea crisis of com- 
munication. 


hen I realized that 

I was approaching 

the second semes- 

ter of my junior 

years here? Sat 
Hopkins and that my carefree (or so I 
| like to pretend) days as an undergrad 
are more than half done, I decided it 
was time to get my resumé together! 
Asa result, I now live in what I like to 
refer to as “Resumé Hell,” or simply 
“Hell” for short. 

“How can something seemingly 
so simple be so hard,” you may ask. 
“Surely you’ve done something wor- 
thy of holding a place on your re- 
sume.” 

Well, of course I have ... I think. 
I’m an editor for the Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. Surely that holds some 
clout with future employers. And I 
intern in the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice Office for Victims of Crime in 
their Terrorism and International 
Victims Unit. That at least sounds 
impressive, regardless of the fact that 


See, the problem, at 
least as | see it, is that 
you need to already 
have done or received 
something important 
and have it on your 
resumé in order to get 
a great job or an 
incredible award. 





all I do is photocopy and research 
stuff on the Internet. 

But beyond that, what exactly do I 
have? I haven’t won any awards since 
high schooland, much to my parents’ 
dismay, I still haven’t quite made it to 
the Dean’s List. ates | 


in my sorority and I’m doing fairly 
well as a Political Science major in 
one of the top universities in the coun- 
try, despite the fact that I have no 
time to sleep, let alone finish all of my 
reading. Unfortunately, that doesn’t 
quite leap off the page and scream, 
“Hire me! I’m special!” 





Antiquated traditions and living in frosh dorms 


I work ina flower ibe elated 


s late November quickly 
approaches us, we have 
much to be thankful for. 
For most, we still have 
ur health, wellness and 
thelove of those closeto us. The world 
and nation which we live and workin 
seem, for the most part, to strive for 
peace and justice. Also, the Univer- 
sity that we area part ofis stilla haven 
for intellectual exchange and human 
curiosity. In this tradition of thank- 
fulness though, it is important to re- 
member the progress that brought us 
to our place in time. The advance- 
ment of organization and of man in 
general has come from the conten- 
tious questioning and critique of its 
institutions. Asa denizen of the world 
and Hopkins, it is our duty to reex- 
amine and expound upon the flaws 
we realize even in our state of per- 
petual gratitude and respect. 





In particular, I feel that one of the 
most specific problems that plagues 
Hopkins, and subsequently all uni- 
versities, is the idea of scaled condi- 
tions. I will define this term as the 
notion that im- : 
provements 
made should af- 
fect the esteemed 
and experienced 


M.0.HART 


starts with a “Housing Survey” by 
which the omnipotent “Office of Resi- 
dential Life” gives you vestigial 
choices on your roommate and resi- 
dence hall. For most, people’s prefer- 
ences are sorted 
like confetti and 
spit out to be 
processed to live 
in the cave like 


rather than the as NECESSARY socialistic en- 
young and un- pages deavors called, 
proven. The ironically, the 
most egregious AMBIGUITY “AlumniMemo- 
example of this is oy rial Residences,” 
the freshmen liv- (quite a monu- 


ing experience. 
In this, I would like to note that I had 


-a wonderful freshmen year that was 


socially and academically engaging; 
however, I think that. experience 
thrived in spite of the physical condi- 
tions of my living. The whole ordeal 
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Non- Yankee 
fan fed up with 
Sports Goddess 


To the Editor: _ g 


prattle us non-New Yorkers can take 
from “Sports 






ot babble as to why 






. Goddess” Cara Gitlin — 
 beforesomethingmustbesaid. Ihave _letics hav 


fan, then hell, paint me yellow and 
purple and send me to Arizona! I 


mean, Schill is a great pitcher, but 


he’s not nearly as cute as Derek Jeter 
so I can’t like the D’backs just based 
on his appearance, like some folk we 
know. I do, however, recognize the. 
Yankees as an elite team. You don’t 
win consistently without being one. 


+o _ Isa lot of their talent from their farm 
; system? Yes, it is. However, unlike 
There is only so much senseless ~ 


many other teams in MLB, the Yan- 


kees are never forced to overcome a 
“money” issue. For instance, the Ath- 
i ds of talent, but face 
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ment of grati- 
tude). 

Once September arrives, students 
becomeaware of the communal “feel” 
that awaits them. As a third party on 
move-in day, I have eyewitness sto- 

‘ries of jaws dropping at the shock of 
no air conditioning on a 90-degree 
day and the Conservation of Matter 
problem of fitting their meager be- 
longings in even more “quaintly 
sized” dorm rooms. Indeed, moving 

| day and the entire freshmen living 
experience are testaments to the 
strength of human perseverance. At 
this point, people will probably say 


that “you’re being too harsh” and that | 


“it’s really not that bad” and also 
“you’ve never lived it ‘really hard.” 
To all of these complaints, I refer you 
to the first paragraph; however, I must 
also mention again that I am grateful 
for my opportunities and comfort in 


life. Also to these complaints I will add 


that, just because a scenario or situa- 
tionis “livable” does notmean there are 
no solutions to the ills it presents. 
In reply to my intonations of a 
solution, I do have a suggestion. As 
always, I will acknowledge that my 
planis probably flawed and that there 
are better angles to the greater end. 


a 
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wever, that is the point of this ar- 


“good enough” prevailing thought. 
_ The ironies abound. A thankful 


these figures, a five-bedroom row 
house can be rented, with respect to 
supply and demand, at 1,500 dollarsa 
month, or 300 dollars per month per 
person summing to a liberal 6,000 
dollars a year associating external 
costs. The economics seem all too 
easy to evaluate in favor of 
privatization. There seems to bea way 
inwhich the University could subsidize 
private real estate for students instead | 
of trying to become a realtor itself. The 
costs saved for the students and Uni- 
versity appear to be tremendous. 
Johns Hopkins University is a 
force of change and independence in 
the academic world. The University 
entity is a virtual force in Baltimore 





and Maryland with the scope of its 
influence. lam merely trying to high- 
light a way that we as a student body 
and University should work and | 
change with this sword of influence 


Indeed, moving day 


and the entire 
freshmen living — 
experience are 


testaments tothe 


strength of human 


i be 


perseverance. 





towards a greater sense of indepen-. 
dence in the way we view our student 
life. As I highlighted a few weeks ago 


’ with my chastisementof the program- 


ming board, I believe that there are 
workable solutions that are simply 
not examined due to “tradition” and 





po- 
lemicon undergraduate student poli- 


cies by myself and an institution that _ 


strives for excellence but settles on 


arriers left are the 














DELIBERATELY — 
RANDOM 


See, the problem, atleast as I see it, 
is that you need to already have done 
or received something importantand 
have it on your resumé in order to get 
a great job or an incredible award. 
However, youcan’t get that initial job 
or award without something special 
already on your resumé. (Incredibly 
lucky breaks and knowing important 
people helps, too, but the odds are 
definitely against me in that arena.) 
It’s a never-ending, vicious cycle. 
Welcome to my personal Hell. 

So what do I do? I embellish. I 
don’t just “take notes at meetings” 
for my internship — I “collaborate 
with the director and other staff in 
brainstorming sessions.” 

I don’t “sell flowers” — I “assist in 
coordinating sales for a small busi- 
ness.” 

Unfortunately, embellishment will 
only take a resumé so far. So the next 
logical step is to head over to the Ca- 
reer Center and see what pearls of 
wisdom they can offer me. Enter prob- 
lem number two. I'ma full-time stu- 


Resumés: A vicious cycle 


My personal struggle with making myself “look good” on paper 


dent and I work almost every minute 
during the business day that I’m not 
in class. Well, the Career Center is 
conveniently closed on the weekends 
and at night when I can squeeze time 
in to visit them. 

Granted, ifI took the word of most 
of my friends at face value, then the 
Career Center wouldn’t be of any use 
to me. But, dammit! I'd at least like 
the opportunity to give them a fair 
shot. 

Besides, there’s always the chance 
that they’ll get me out of my Hell. I 
hope. 

Seriously, though. Why is it that 
our future lives depend on how well 
we present ourselves on a piece of 
paper? And not just any old piece of 
paper. It should be that thick paper 
with watermarks in it. : 

There is an old adage that says you 
shouldn’t judge a book by it’s cover. 
Sowhyisit that virtually every person 


_in the western world needs a stupid 


sheet of paper in order to get their 
foot in the door of a potential job? I 
don’t think it’s fair. And yes, I know. 
No one ever said life was fair. But I 
still feel like complaining. 

The really annoying part of all of 
this is that employers don’t give 
resumés more than about five sec- 
onds of time anyway. And when they 
do, they definitely don’t fact check it. 
So, how do I know that my piece of 
paper isn’t competing against a per- 
son who took embellishment one step 
over the ethical line in creating their 
sheet of paper? 

So with that in mind, I propose 
that we systematically eliminate re- 
sumes from our lives. Seriously. 


. There has to be a better way for 


someone to judge qualifications 
then a silly sheet of paper. How do 
we do this? I have no clue. But, it has 
to be easier than it is to write the 
damn thing and honestly, that’s all 
I care about right now. 


Web registration 


surprisingly easy — 


opkins has really man- 
aged to successfully 
finish off some major 
projects this year: the 
bricks are all laid, the 
Mattin Center is done, the new Ath- 
letic Center should be ready for next 
semester and 
yes, we can now 
register for our 
classes on-line! 
As a senior, I 
was lucky 
enough to be 
able to partake 
in this “ground-breaking” activity 
and was pleasantly surprised by the 
results. When I heard that we had to 
have yet ANOTHER password in 
order to register (I can’t even re- 
member by JHWorld Username), I 
immediately assumed that I was 
doomed. I figured that I would 
spend hours on my computer in- 
putting user names and passwords’ 
and never be able to access the site. 
Or worse yet, that I would try five or 
six different times to register but 
would be denied because the server 
would be too busy. ; 
The result was so far removed 
from what I had expected that I was 
worried at first that I had done it 


_| wrong. Ittook meno more thantwo 


minutes to complete the process, 
from beginning to end. I found my 


| password, entered the site with no 
| delays, and before I knew it, was 


typing in my course numbers. One 
click later, I had a screen in front of 
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me that told me all of my courses 
with times, professors and availabil- 
ity. One more click and Thada print- 
able confirmation sheet of my 
classes two months earlier than ex- 
pected! No more last-minute sur-_ 
prises that the only class you have 
left for your ma- 
jor is full, or that 
simply because - 
your social secu- 
rity number ends 
ina 6 instead ofa 
4, you can’t take 
that class you’ve 
been waiting all four years to take. 
The run-around that we had to do 
with our checklists to our depart- 
mentand academic advisors seemed 
completely worthwhile and we 
didn’t even have to scramble for 
signatures this time! (Apparently 
there are still some classes that 
seniors have to get signed into, 
but if we didn’t, it wouldn’t be 
Hopkins.) 

Like I said, it was so easy, that I 
was afraid I had made some mistake 
and not actually registered ... and 
would spend the first days of my 


- final semester at Hopkins in the 


same place I have every semester 
since freshman year: the line at the 
registrar’s office. It looks like JHU 
has finally taken a few more steps 
towards advancing our campus 
technology ... I hope that the la- 
dies at the registrar’s office miss 


the Paperwork as much as I know! 


will 
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OPINIONS 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





The other side of Giuliani 


S a 20-year-old New 
Yorker, the election of 
Michael Bloomberg as 
mayor marks the end of 
an era thatencompassed 
almost the entire span of my political 
consciousness. After eight years, Rudy 
Giuliani is stepping down, albeit reluc- 
tantly,amidanendlesstorrent of praise. 

Before Sept. 11, that praise was 
mainly centered around theclaim that 
he “governed a city that was thought 
to be ungovernable.” After Sept. 11, 
the praise centered on the fact that he 
was on the ground downtown, coor- 
dinating efforts and informing the 
publicas events were unfolding, while 
President Bush was being shuttled 
around the south and Midwest, ap- 
pearing later only to reada statement 
written by a speechwriter. 

Some of the breathless praise for 
Giuliani is justified, while some of it 
emanates from an incomplete know1- 
edge of what the man often referred 
to as “Hizzoner” spent the last eight 
years doing. 

Top on the list of things Giuliani 
hasbeen credited with is the dramatic 
reduction in crime that occurred in 
New York City during his term in 
mayor. Yes, crime rates did drop by 
more than half during his term, mak- 
ing nany neighborhoods safe for the 
first time in decades, but giving Rudy 
all of the credit is unfair to others who 
contributed to the decline. 

For starters, the crime rate, which 
had been on the rise since the 1960s, 
began to fall during the tenure of his 
much-attacked predecessor, David 
Dinkins. In addition, many of the new 
police that hit the street during 
Giuliani's first term were hired by the 
Dinkinsadministration, finishing train- 
ing only after the transfer of power. 

Also, one must not forget Bill 
Bratton, Giuliani’s first Police Com- 
missioner, who implemented 
Compstat, the statistics system that al- 
lowedthe NYPD tobetterallocate scarce 
resources where they are most needed. 
For his work, Bratton got on the cover 


of major national newsmagazines. For _ 


being widely praised, Bratton was fired 
by a jealous Giuliani, who thought he 
was stealing the spotlight. So much for 
the image of Giuliani as a selfless cru- 
sader for justice and public safety — it 
seems that results only matter ifhe can 
take credit for them. 

The national media also likes to 
think of Giuliani as a man who is 
uniquely able to handle a crisis. This is 
perhaps his greatest strength. Even be- 
fore Sept. 11 made him the only na- 
tional figure who could to speak can- 
didly withouta scriptand was willing to 
admitwhenhedidn’tknowsomething, 
he was good at handling tough situa- 
tions. When the streets of Washington, 
D.C. wereclogged with two feet ofsnow 
after the Blizzard of 1996 and Mayor 
Marion Barry seemed to have no solu- 
tion: Giuliani made New Yorkers feel 
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that there was someone in charge who 
knew what to do. He was on television 
constantly, giving advice and updating 
citizens about measures were being 
taken tore-openhighwaysandraillines. 

Nevertheless, New York Cityisn’tin 
crisis all that often. In fact, 99 days out 
of 100 are uneventful for municipal 
government. These are the days when 
mayors cut ribbons, attend budget 
meetingsand film commercials encour- 
aging tourism. Although Giuliani did 


SE: ee 
[...] Giuliani spent 


most of his time 
persecuting 
organizations and 
people he didn't like 
with the zeal of a 
Spanish inquisitor. 





all of these things, simply being suc- 
cessfulwith valenceissuessuchascrime 
reduction and public services was not 
enough. This is why the image that 
out-of-towners have of Giuliani is so 
different from most ofthe people who 
saw him on the local news every day 
of the week for the past eight years. 

In reality, Giuliani spent most of 
his time persecuting organizations 
and people he didn’t like with the zeal 
of a Spanish inquisitor. 


Most famous of these crusades was - 


the Brooklyn Museum controversy. 
When a dung-spattered painting of 


.the Virgin Mary was featured as part 


ofan exhibit at the Museum, Giuliani, 
a Catholic, was incensed. He at- 
tempted to remove all City funding 
for the Museum and attempted to kick 


coming together a 
cial and age divides tos 
at color, at light, at s 


it out of its city-owned building. for 
having the audacity to display some- 
thing that offended his sensibilities. 
After months of attacks on museum 
administrators, he lost in court. 
Ofcourse, losing firstamendment 
battles in court is nothing new for 
New York’s 107th mayor. By 1999, he 
had been sued and defeated 19 times 
out of 21 attempts by the New York 


Civil Liberties Union. Most of these | 


cases involved Giuliani’s attempts to 
deny parade permits for groups who 
wanted to protest his policies, suchas 
cab drivers and street vendors, whom 
he tried to remove from hundreds of 
Manhattan street corners. 

Another long battle over the free- 
dom of assembly generated by 
Giuliani for the sole purpose of si- 
lencing critics is the City Hall steps 
controversy. For years, groups have 
been granted permits to protest and 


hold news conferences on the steps of | 


City Hall. When a group protesting 
housing policies for AIDS patients 
attempted to do what other groups 
had been doing for decades, Giuliani 
stopped them, and they sued. A judge 
said that up to 50 protesters were al- 
lowed on the steps, but within a 
month, the steps were once again 
closed, according to the Feb. 25, 1999 
Daily News. Was all this even neces- 
sary, or was Giuliani just being petty? 

Speaking of pettiness, perhaps the 
most egregious example of how 
Giuliani turned minor policy differ- 
ences into personal wars began when 
City Councilman Stephen DiBrienza 
proposed homeless legislation that 
Giuliani did not like. Instead of at- 
tacking the policy, Giuliani instead 
attempted to personally hurt 
DiBrienza by evicting a state-run psy- 
chiatric center from a city-owned 
building in DiBrienza’s district and 
replacing it with a homeless shelter in 
the hopes that it would convince vot- 
ers who dared to elect Councilmen 
who disagree with him would suffer 
consequences, such as the placement 
of hundreds of homeless people in a 
residential neighborhood where they 
had not been previously. 

Maybe the reason Giuliani is so 
good at handling tough situations is 
because he is always looking for a chal- 
lenge or a battle. His “Achilles Heel” is 
that he feels the need to create crises 
and enemies when none exist. 

Perhaps former mayor Ed Koch 
says it best. Quoted by Bob Herbertin 
the Jan. 3, 1999 New York Times, Koch 
summarized Giuliani’s thought pro- 
cess: “If you are a critic, you are not 


- just a critic, you’re a threat to the 


world. You've gotta be destroyed. Go 
for the jugular is what he does on 
every occasion. So taxi drivers whose 
livelihood is involved — whether you 
agree with them or disagree with 
them, they want to be heard — they 
become taxi terrorists. Food vendors 
become poisonous.” 


ons, Marcus 
eflect frequently 


the universe are 
ther and how they - 








ince the terrorist attacks on 

Sept. 11, George W. Bush’s 

public approval rating has 

skyrocketed. Just prior to 

Sept. 11, a Gallop poll placed 
Bush’s public approval level at 51 per- 
cent. The first survey following the col- 
lapse ofthe World Trade Center — just 
one week later — Bush recorded an 
amazing 86 percent approval rating. It 
subsequently inched up to 90 percent 
and has not dropped much since. 

While I can’t offer any conclusive 
proof, I can’t help but believe that 
Bush has done little to deserve this 
jumpin his popularity. Substantively, 
Bush has not taken any steps that any 
other president wouldn’tif faced with 
the same situation. It will be difficult 
to judge with any finality the wisdom 
of embarking on a war against Af- 
ghanistan for some time, much less 
the morality of that war (it remains to 
beseenhowmany Afghanswill starve 
this winter as an indirect result of 
U.S. actions). That said, I don’t feel 
that it’s a stretch to say that most 
world leaders would pursue a similar 
course of action. 

Bush hasn’t been the only public 
figure to enjoy a surge in popularity. 
The mayor of New York, Rudy 
Giuliani, seemingly woke up the 
morning ofthe 12th to findnews com- 
mentators fawning over him. I’m 
forced to wonder, though, what 
Giuliani did that merited this out- 
pouring of appreciation. In fact, the 
most notable action Giuliani took 
since the attacks was an oafish attempt 


at a power grab as he somewhat bluntly 
suggested that the New York State Leg- 
islature rewrite the term limit laws so 
that he could be re-elected. 

The desire to rally around a public 
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figure in times of crisis is certainly 
understandable. Allacross the nation, 
Americans have sought to assert their 
own patriotism. The subsequent 
wholesale endorsement of anything 
and everything American, including 
the opportunistic manufacture of $15 
American flags to stick out our car 
windows, has swept up politicians 
such as Bush and Giuliani in its path. 

Ordinarily, blind mass behavior 
like this might be good for a chuckle. 
This time, though, there is a very real 
danger in such categorical endorse- 
ments of America. It gives a free pass 
to our government to behave in any 
way it so pleases. Since Sept. 11, Re- 
publicans in Congress have used the 
terrorist attacks as an excuse to pass 
still more tax cuts for businesses — 
on top of the already sizable conces- 
sions in Bush’s sick joke of a tax cut. 

Even worse, congressmen and 
senators have been conned into legis- 
lating in the dark. In a recent inter- 
view, Representative Ron Paul (R - 


Bush’s popularity unjustified 


Texas) said that legislators were not 
even given the opportunity to read 
the text of the laughably named USA 
PATRIOT bill. The law (which was 
overwhelmingly passed) gives the fed- © 
eral government dramatically in- 
creased search, seizure and detention 
powers. Under it, the FBI can con- 
duct searches on suspicion of terror- 
ist activity without a search warrant. 

The federal government under the 
leadership of the Bush administra- 
tion (and the tacit approval of 90 per- 
cent of Americans it seems) is also 
taking advantage of willing compli- 
ance from American citizens to en- 
gage in extreme racial profiling. Ac- 
cording to recent articles by The 
Washington Post and The Nation, 
somewhere between 800 and 1,000 
Arab Americans are currently being 
detained by the federal government. 
What’s worse, they are frequently de- 
tained on extremely tenuous “evi- 
dence.” The Washington Post, for ex- 
ample, reported thatone Pakistaniman 
was being held without bond because 
he had renewed his driver’s license half 
an hour before one of the hijackers. 

These policies turn more than two 
hundred years’ worth of hard-won 
constitutional guarantees of indi- 
vidual rights on their heads. The pre- 
sumption of innocence has appar- 
ently disappeared for everyone, save 
our government officials. Unfortu- 
nately, that group, led by Bush and 
his ilk, currently seems among the 
most likely of all to commit offenses 
against the American people. 





Johnny Hop: True gourmet cuisine 


opkins students de- 
serve the best, and 
only the very best. 
How do I know this? 
Have you seen the 
comment cards at Terrace and 
Wolman? Judging from some of the 
“constructive criticism”, maybe the 


student body here is a little too 


epicurious. And, yes, I did make that 


word up. But let’ s face it. This place | 


isn’t supposed to be the Ritz-Carlton. 
Or is it? 

Evidence: “Strawberry jelly would 
be nice — grape gets boring.” I think 
a nice filet mignon would be nice. 
Salisbury steak gets boring. “I’ve tried 
dozens of brands of soy milk; the best 


_hands down is VitaSoy. The worst is) 


WestSoy. Please don’t buy WestSoy 
anymore!” You know, I prefer the 
cow milk that comes from spotted 
cows, but I guess that’s silly. “More 
tortellini dishes, less apples in the 
baked beans.” I’m sure your well- 
written argument for the prolifera- 


tion of tortellini dishes was well re- | 


ceived. But to be honest, I just didn’t 
feel all that convinced with the apple 
thing. “We need the old honey mus- 
tard back — notthe pale yellowhoney 
mustard — the bright yellow stuff. 
Everybody else thinks so too.” You're 
kidding, right? You could have writ- 
ten anything in the world on your 
comment card, and you chose to 
whine about a condiment. 

Dammit kids! You don’t mind ifI 
call you kids, do you? Dammit kids, 
you have no clue what’s wrong with 
the food here. You should be happy 
you even get any milk and mustard! I 
remember last year when we never 
had milk. Back in my day, stamps 
cost 25 cents! Perspective, people! 

Why can’t this school get dining 
right? Oh sure, I know this topic is 
editorialized and opinionized and 


blown-out-of-proportionalized ona 
weekly basis, but I have a legitimate 
complaint here. 

Yeah, so maybe Wolman being 
closed on Saturdays is completely idi- 
otic, and perhaps not being able to 
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meal equiv. at Levering does wholly 
ruin any chance for those poor up- 
per-classmen souls who are still on 
meal plan (i.e. me) from eating any- 
thing resembling food for lunch. 

Wasn't the idea to keep the frosh 
and soph away from there and not 
me? ; 

But that’s not the real issue. Nor is 
it the fact that it is impossible to pur- 
chase a meal at the “new and im- 
proved” Megabytes without a) wait- 
ing 40 minutes for your sandwich or 
b) having to flex (OOPS, I mean, use 
J-Cash). 

Outof curiosity, is it unreasonable 
to be able to afford your rewarding 
dining experience at Megabytes with- 
out flexing, I mean, J-Cashing? I guess 
the added cost pays for the ambiance 
of cooks yelling your number across 
the “cyber café.” I use quotes because 
Ican. And the really sad thing is that. 
Megabytes is finally halfway decent. I 
think. Yet I digress. © 

No, none of these trivial matters 
regarding the infamous tag-team duo 
ofJHU and Sodexho- Marriott screw- 


ing over students really hits at the - 


heart of the matter. 

Speaking of pure genius (were 
we?), I think it might have been the 
guy who decided to close Wolman on 


ys 


A aint aa 


Lf 


Saturday who also decided to hide 
the trays and silverware at Terrace. 
Oh wait, now I remember how diffi- 
cult it was to get them when they were 
right where you walked in. It’s so 
much easier now that you have to 
dodgelines and deftly avoidramming 
into people just to get a fork. At least 
they have milk this year. Wow, that _ 
skim milk sure seems a lot like 2 per- 
‘cent. But I’m getting offtrack, 

The problem with the food service 
here at Hopkins is not that the school 
is greedy or that Sodexho-Marriott is” 
incompetent. 

It’s not that our food options have 
been limited even beyond the veri- 
table cornucopia of possibilities of- 
fered to us by JohnSodexho Hopkins 
in years past. 

It’s not that at Wolman they start 
putting the dessert away before any- 
thing else just to spite people (but, 
hey, let’s give them some credit for 
that moldy orange). 

It’s not even the fact that Terrace is 
overcrowded, nor is it the conve- 
nience that is the effective closing of 
Levering, nor is it the sheer joy of 
waiting for fries at Megabytes when 
none of the 4 fryers are being used. 
The fries are pretty good this year, 
aren’t they? They go great witha cold 
sandwich. But I’m getting off track 
again. 

What is the real travesty that has 
struck the students at our very core? 
It’s that Terrace no longer serves 
AllSport! I know we’ve all had to suf- 
fer through these troubled times to- 
gether, but surely they can’ttake away 
our God-given rights! Please, if there 
is any justice on this Earth, let the - 
AllSport once again flow from the 
Fountains of Terrace. 

And after we get our AllSport we 
can shift our focus to the myriad of 
minor issues described above. 
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Use it or lose it: Study examines the 


ways to combat aging of the brain 


BY MELISSA HUANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It is never too late to learn some- 
thing new. In fact, keeping the brain 
alert with new challenging activities 
can prevent mentalaging. People have 
great fears of losing their mental ca- 
pabilities during the aging process; 
however, instead of worrying about 
losing their brain, people should con- 
tinually use it. 

“We say, ‘Use it or lose it,” said 
Dr. Kyle Allen, director of Summa 
Health System’s Center for Senior 
Health. 

Forget the myth that scientists 
once thought older brain was inca- 
pable of generating new cell growth. 

Molly Wagster, program director 
of Neuropsychology of Aging, said 
“We're in flux about what we know 
about brains.” 

The Neuropsychology of Aging for 
the National Institute on Agingis part 
of the federal National Institutes of 
Health. Wagster pointed out that up 
until the mid-1990s, researchers 
thought that people who were aging 
lost considerable numbers of nerve 
cells in many parts of their brains. 
Nevertheless, recent discoveries con- 
tradict that belief. 

With more advanced techniques, 
researchers found that normal older 
brains do not appear to experience 
any major loss of the nerve cells, es- 
pecially in parts of the brain that are 
vital for learning and memory. 

Wagster responds to previous be- 
liefs of the limitations of older brains, 
“That doesn’t seem to be true. In fact, 
the old brain as well as the young 
brain is capable of generation new 
nerve cells, particularly in the areas of 
the brain that are important for lean- 
ing and memory.” 

Most people will not experience 
severe memory impairment as they 
age and recent findings indicate that 
aging brain has much greater po- 
tential than previous convections. 
A federal expert who has a board 
overview of research trends said that 
for the past five years, traditional 

_ beliefs about older brain have been 
challenged and reversed in many 
ways. 

_Take Rev. John Beatty for example. 
Beatty, 62, who lives in Fairlawn, re- 
tired from the pulpit last year. Now, 
he finally realized hislong-held dream 
of taking flying lessons. Beatty is cul- 






tivating his brain cells by doing this 
new exciting endeavor. He said that 
earninga pilot’s license is fun but also 
takes a fair amount of effort. 

“You need to remember what 
you're doing up there.” Beatty said. 

In taking up this new challenge, 
Beatty has enhanced his chances of 
staying mentally keen for decades to 
come. Scientists now believe that try- 
ing fresh and stimulating hobbies 
from aviation to playing a new game, 
practicing a new instrument, learn- 
inganewlanguage or plantinga fancy 
garden may bea powerful way to keep 
the mind astute for years to come. 

There are still some drawbacks to 
older brains in comparison to 
younger brains. Beatty believes that 
he would have learned to fly quicker 
if he were younger. He is right, be- 
cause an older brain is slower than a 
younger brain. An older person takes 
a longer period of time to learn the 
same thing than the time it takes a 
younger person. 

Experts say that when the older 
person does learn the task, he can do 
it just as accurately as the younger 
person. When an aging brain grows 
new cells, it does not grow as many or 
as quickly as a younger brain. For 


instance, an older person may have a 
hardertime recalling names and other 
proper nouns. 

Regardless of the speed, older 
brains potential has long been ne- 
glected. Experts agree that in order to 
rejuvenate the brain, the normal ag- 
ing brain should not be lazy like a 
couch potato, but rather be encour- 
aged to face challenges that make it 
think and work. Geriatricians say that 
the later years are not the time to sit 
behind the TV screen and watch$he 
world go by. 

Dr. Allen, who teaches medical 
residents, said that he and people in 
his field understand that the research 
is not conclusive, they still believe 
thatitis absolutely necessary for older 
adults to keep the mind as active as 
possible. 

Wagster’s “use it or lose it” phrase 
came mostly from animal studies. Dr. 
Allen said, “We know if you train an 
animal on a new task or have them 
runamaze, it actually improves their 
performance on other tasks, it may 
even involve structural changes in the 
brain itself.” 

These studies have not been repli- 
cated on older humans for ethical and 
logistical reasons. Human subjects 
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also have many 
other factors thatcan 
affect their brain 
functions, such as 
diet, some medica- 
tions and alcohol. 

Dr. Barry Gor- 
don, suggests that 
while researchers 
are trying to sort 
out all the com- 
plexities of how 
memory works in 
the older person, 
those middle-aged 
and older would be 
wise to go ahead 
and try new, diffi- 
cult, interesting ac- 
tivities. Dr. Barry 
Gordon, aneurolo- 
gist and experimen- 
tal psychologist 
who directs the 
memory clinic at 
Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institu- 
tions in Baltimore, 
is the author of 
Memory and For- 
getting in Everyday 
Life. Gordon also emphasized that 
a person should learn new tasks, 
even if his/her regular activities are 
inherently invigorating. The new 
activity should be interesting to the 
person because trying to force him 
or herself to study something 
against his/her desire is not very 
beneficial. 

“Tt’s like having exercise gear. We 
can talk about what exercise gear is 
best, but if it sits in the corner, it 
doesn’t matter,” Gordon said. 

The new activity should also be 
somewhat difficult because the ex- 
citement brings with it anxiety, 
which can be a beneficial simula- 
tion in right amounts. Beatty, the 
retired minister, acknowledges that 
learning to fly is “kind of scary,” 
because he is continuously required 
to remember essential tasks when 
flying. Beatty also feels that his age 
is a limitation and an advantage to 
his learning of aviation. 

“I believe I would have learned 
faster when I was 20, but I do think 
that experience helps, and just hav- 
ing a lot of challenges and having to 
meet them give you a confidence I 
may not have had when I was 20.” 
Beatty concludes. 
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Upcominc LECTURES AT HoMEwoop AND JHMI 


Thursday, November 15 


“The Structure of the Constricting Enzyme Dynamin and 


Its Role in Membrane Fission” 
Jenny Hinshaw 

NIH 

Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, November 15 


“Ubiquitous but Unusual, Odd but Ordered: Recent Progress 


in Aqueous Thermodynamics” 
Professor Pablo Debenedetti 


Dept of Chemical Engineering, Princeton Univ 
Maryland Hall Room 110, 11:00 a.m. 


Thursday, November 15 


“Out of the Wilderness: Meaning and Mapping on the 
Hubbard and Wallace Expeditions, 1903-1905” 


Tara Kelly 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Gilman 329, 3:00 p.m. 


Thursday, November 15 


“Human Stem Cells: The End of the Beginning” 


John D. Gearhart, Ph D 
' JHU School of Medicine 


East Lecture Hall, Wood Basic Science Bldg, 3:00 p.m. 


Friday, November 16 


“Punctional Characterization of Androgen Insensitivity 
Syndrome Mutant Androgen Receptor Interaction with 


Transcriptional Coactivators” 
Thomas W Bonagura 


Johns Hopkins University, Biochem/Molecular biology 
Room W2030 Bloomberg School of Public Health, 2:00 p.m. 


_ Friday, November 16 
“Jupiter’s Galilean Satellites” 
Melissa McGrath 
Sel 
Maryland Hall 218, 2:00 p.m. 


Monday November 19 


“Experimental and Theoretical Stratigraphy” 


Dr. Chris Paola 


Dept of Geology and Geophysics Univ of Minnesota at Minneapolis 


305 Olin Hall, 4:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, November 20 


“If We Understand It, We Can Build It: The De Novo 


Protein Desi 
Dr. Blake Hi eens 
Johns Hopkins University 

Biology Dept Homewood — 


’ 


A ees 





Approach to Protein Folding and Function.” 


The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center (612 Physiology), 11:45 a.m. 


“Monday, November 26 


“The Mantle Convection Inverse Problem” 


Dr. Hans-Peter Bunge 
Dept of Geosciences 
Princeton University 
305 Olin Hall, 4:00 p.m. 


Thursday, November 29 


“Medicine and Science Confront Aging: The Case of 


Hormone Replacement Therapy” 


Prof Elizabeth Watkins 
Carnegie Mellon University 


Welch Medical Library Seminar Room 303, 2:00 p.m. 


Thursday, November 29 


“Molecular Pathways Regulating Skeletal Muscle Function” 


Dr. Leslie Leinwand 
Dept of Molecular 


Cellular and Developmental Biology, 


University of Colorado 
517 PCTB, 3:15 p.m. 


Monday, December 3 


“A Theorist’s View of the General Circulation of the Ocean” 


Dr Geoff Vallis 
GFDL Princeton University 
305 Olin Hall, 4:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 4 


“Modeling Cancer in the Mouse: New insights into Oncogenic 


Ras Function” 
David Tuvenson, MD., Ph.D. 
MIT Cancer Center 

Dana Barber Cancer Institute 


Bodian Conference Center, 12:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, December 5 


“Got Milk? The Calcium Signaling Network in Eukaryotic Cells” 


Dr. Kyle Cunningham 
Johns Hopkins University 


Mudd Hall Auditorium, 5:00 p.m. 


Thursday, December 6 


“Molecular Mechanisms in Clathrin-Mediated Endocytosis” 


Peter McPherson 
McGill University 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, December 6 


“Force-Mediated Focal Contact Movement in Endothelium” 


Professor George Truskey 
Dept of Biomedical Engineering 
Duke University 


Maryland Hall Room 110, 11:00 a.m. 
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UN warns China of its 
spreading AIDS threat 


Members of the increasingly af- 
fluent middle class that is powering 
China’s explosive growth can carry 
AIDS up the economic ladder from 
poorer environments where infec- 
tions spread most rapidly, a United 
Nations official warned Tuesday as 
the nation’s first AIDS conference 
began. 

The problem, common in coun- 
tries suchas Vietnam and Cambodia, 
poses a greater threat to China be- 
cause of the country’s huge popula- 
tion and unprecedented decade-long 
ecénomic awakening, according to 
Peter Piot, executive director of 
UNAIDS, the United Nations’ AIDS- 
fighting agency. 

“Thatis the other side ofeconomic 
development,” Piot said. “Wealth is 
often associated with the fact that 
people think they can buy anything 
— including sex.” 

His warning was doubly signifi- 
cant for the environment where it was 
delivered: a landmark AIDS confer- 
ence where China promised to fight 
the disease more diligently and spread 
information into vast nation’s every 


corner — from the leadership in 
Beijing to residents of the tiniest vil- 
lages. 


More than 2,700 participants from 
20 nations — doctors, social policy 
experts, educators and Chinese gov- 
ernment officials — are participating 
in the four-day conference, which also 
will explore ways to reduce other 
sexually transmitted diseases. 

The main goal: to slow the growth 
of new infections to 10 percent per 
year by 2005. Experts estimate more 
than 600,000 Chinese — ina popula- 
tion of 1.26 billion — had been in- 
fected by HIV by the end of 2000. 


“This isan opportunity to explore _ 


the way forward,” Zhu Zhongshan, 
head of the Beijing Health Depart- 
ment, said in an address at the open- 
ing ceremony. 

Participants — from suit-and-tie 
bureaucrats to army officers to styl- 
ish youths in black turtlenecks — 
filled the Beijing International Con- 
vention Center with the looped red 

«ribbons that have come to symbolize 
the worldwide fight against AIDS, 
known in China as “aizi bing.” 

AIDS has long been a reluctant 
subject for the Chinese government, 
critics say. Butalarm over the disease’s 
30 percent annual growth rate is 
changing attitudes and eliciting can- 
dor. Inmid-August, Vice Health Min- 
ister Yin Dakui chided local officials 
ina rare public statement for not rec- 
ognizing the danger. 

Piot praised the Chinese 
government’s initiative as progress 
and “an important source of hope for 
future response to the epidemic.” But 
solidactions must follow good words, 
he said. 

“It is probably not an exaggera- 
tion to say this is a historic event in 
terms of response to AIDS in China,” 
Piot said. “But all this is clearly not 
enough. ... There is still a need to 
break the silence about AIDS in all 
levels of society and in all placesin the 
whole country.” 

Needle-sharing by intravenous 
drug users established the disease in 
China, and the flourishing sex trade 
has fanned it, the government says. 
Officials also say health authorities 
failed to protect the blood supply in 
some areas, causing the disease to 
spread in the countryside. 

The conference kickoff was 
uniquely China — equal parts 
sloganeering, socialistic optimism 
and synchronized spectacle. 

Ethereal young girls in white 
dresses waved glowing green batons 
as a violinist’s strings introduced a 
pop duet’s bright ode, An emcee in 
a white dinner jacket oversaw mat- 
ters. Mood-soaked public-service 
ads depicted the dangers of unpro- 
tected sex in the big city as slides 
flashed China’s newslogans: “AIDS: 
I care, do you?” and “Together, we 
can.” 


Just as quickly as the show began, 


it was replaced with a long row of | 


officials who sat, seriously, as a 25- 
foot inflatable condom wearing sun- 
glasses loomed nearby. 

Speakers at the opening ceremony 
and a subsequent news conference 
stressed the importance of distribut- 
ing information and described the 
mass media as a crucial player. How- 
ever, reporters were barred from the 
conference itself, reflecting the 
government’s continuing ambiva- 
lence. 

Thathesitation, some participants 


Sa ceili ainiaimmeaaNR ita antie 





said, must endas the battle to contain 
AIDS grows into a priority for China. 

“What we need most at the mo- 
ment is a better awareness of the ur- 
gency,” said Dai Zhicheng, deputy 
director of the China Preventative 
Medicine Association, anon-govern- 
mental organization. “From the cit- 
ies to the villages, weneed every single 
person to understand the problem of 
AIDS.” 

Added Qi Xiaogqiu, director gen- 
eral of the Disease Control Depart- 
mentin China’s Health Ministry: “We 
still have an arduous task ahead of 


” 


us 


Study links Herpes 
and Schizophrenia 


Pregnant women infected with the 
genital herpes virus may face an in- 
creased risk of having children who 
develop schizophrenia and other 
mental disorders, research suggests. 

“Whether the herpes infection isa 
direct cause or just a factor is still 
unknown,” said Dr. Robert Yolken 
of Johns Hopkins Children’s Center, 
a co-author of the study. 

Previous studies have suggested 
that infections in pregnant women, 
including measles and the flu, may 
make their children more prone to 
schizophrenia later in life. But those 
studies generally were based on 
women’s recollections of whether 
they had had infections during preg- 
nancy. 

The new study — the first to 
identify a possible herpes-schizo- 
phrenia link — is different because 
it involved adults with mental ill- 
ness whose mothers had given blood 
samples while pregnant. The re- 
searchers were able to use the 
samples to identify which women 
actually had infections. 


Evidence of herpes simplex vi- _ 
rus type 2 infections was found in. - 


10 of the 27 mothers, four times 
higher than the rate in the general 
population. 

The herpes link is very prelimi- 
nary, in part because the study in- 
volved only 27 adults with schizo- 
phrenia or other psychotic illnesses, 
said Dr. Ezra Susser, head of epide- 
miology at Columbia University’s 


Mailman SchoolofPublicHealthand | 


at New York State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute. 

But Susser, who was not involved 
in the research, called the study a _ 
breakthrough because of the re- 
searchers’ methods. 

The study appears in November’s 
Archives of General Psychiatry. 

Scientists are uncertain what 
causes schizophrenia, which affects 
about 2 million Americans. It is 
known to run in families, and many 
believe genes play a role. Susser said 
most scientists believe some sort of 
“prenatal insult” affecting brain de- 
velopment also is involved. 

The researchers, led by Dr. 
Stephen Buka of Harvard 
University’s School of Public 
Health, acknowledged the study is 
small but said the potential link be- . 
tween prenatal herpes and psychotic. 
illnesses is plausible and should be 
investigated further, especially since 
genital herpes is so common and 
can be treated. 

Herpes simplex type 2 is sexually 
transmitted and is thought to infect 
about 15 percent to 20 percent of 
U.S. women of childbearing age. It 
can be passed from mother to child 
during pregnancy or at childbirth 
and might harm the child’s brain, 
Yolken said. 

Even if a mother’s infection is not 
transmitted to the child, her body’s 
immune response to the virus could 
harm the fetus’ developing brain, 
Yolken said. 

The virus can circulate in the body 
even when there is not an active her- 
pes infection causing genital sores. 
Most of the mothers studied are be- 
lieved to have had inactive cases that 
had gone undetected. 


Vending prescription | 
machine developed 


Itlooks like a giant ATM machine, 
but instead of cash the contraption at 
a Minneapolis pediatricians’ office 
spits out prescription drugs. Vt 

No moretreks to the drugstore for a 
45-minute wait with a sick child: Just 


insertthe prescriptionandacreditcard, © 


and out pops the medicine, 

InstyMeds is the first automated 
prescription drug dispenser to hit a 
doctor’s office, the latest in a trend 
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New technique could produce stem 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


cells without using human embroys 


BY DAVID MERRICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


A new study, conducted by Dr. 
Jerry L. Hall, examines a technique 
that could create stem cells that could 
turn into nerve cells without the re- 
quirement for human fetuses. 

The study was performed on mice 
and explored the usefulness ofasexual 
reproduction towardsthe goal of pro- 
ducing stem cells, 

Dr. Jerry L. Hall is an embryolo- 
gist at the Institute for Reproductive 
Medicine and Genetic Testing, a fer- 
tility clinic in Maryland. He discoy- 
ered a method; using chemicals, by 
which he could coax an egg cell to 
begin to develop without fertilization 
by a sperm cell: Embryos produced 
in this manner would not be able to 
develop into a child, even if they were 
implanted in a womb. They do live 
long enough, however, to produce 
viable stem cells in the laboratory. 

Stem cells are extremely useful to 
scientists, both for analytical and clini- 
calapplications because theyare undif- 
ferentiated cells, which under the right 
conditions, can be directed to develop 
into virtually any other type of cell in 
the body. This could prove clinically 
useful by providing a means for creat- 
ing replacement cells that could be 
transplanted into the patients. 

Currently stem cells are. stirring 
up quite a lot of ethical controversy 
because they can only be obtained by 
destroying deceased human fetuses. 

Dr. Hall argues that if an “em- 
bryo” were not formed by concep- 
tion and would not be able to turn 
into a child, that might make stem 
cell work more acceptable. 

This research study may provide 
an alternative means to obtaining the 
stem cells needed for scientific re- 
search without the need to destroy 











JURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.CS.CAL 


Embryos may not be necesssary for future stem 
cell research if Dr. Hall’s technique is successful. 


embryos. 

“We feel that this really could cir- 
cumvent a lot of ethical concerns,” 
said Dr. Hall. 

The techniques utilizes the ability, 
called Parthenogenesis, of some spe- 
cies of flowers, insects, lizards and 
snakes, to reproduce asexually, with- 
out the requirement for the female 
egg to be fertilized by male sperm. 

This phenomenon has been 
known to science for many years, and 
scientist have known how to trick the 
eggs of mice, mice, rabbits and other 
mammals into developing as if they 
had been fertilized by subjecting the 
eggs to various chemicals or to tem- 


“perature changes, needle pricks or 


electrical shocks. 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WW 


Innormal repro- 
duction the egg cell 
must eject half of its 
chromosomal DNA 
in order to accept 
the half that comes 
from the male 
sperm. The tech- 
nique described in 
this study involves 
the suppression of 
the DNA ejection 
from the egg, so that 
the egg will develop 
with a full compli- 
ment of DNA. 

Dr. Hall claims 
that the embryo de- 
veloped in this way. 
would not bea clone 
of the mother, be- 
cause the chromo- 
somal DNA intheegg 
is slightly different 
than the woman’s 
DNA. However, he 
also saysthattheegg’s 

. DNA would be close 
. enoughtothemother 
that re-implantation wouldbe possible. 

However, much concern still sur- 
rounds the ethical questions concern- 
ing stem cell research. 

Richard M. Doerflinger of the 
United States Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, said the technique was un- 
likely to end the opposition the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has to embry- 
onic stem cell work. 

“The fact that these beings would 
not survive to birth does not answer 
the question,” Doerflinger said, “Our 
teaching about the embryo does not 
rely on it having been created by fer- 
tilization.” ; 

Numerous questions about the 
practicality of the experiment, which 
has yet to be published in a scientific 
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Scientists may one day be able to capture water in the desert using a technique they learned from a beetle. 


Scientists look to beetles for 
water management solutions 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE Jouns Hopkins News=LETTER 


Researchers from Johns Hopkins 
and the State University of New York 
at Binghamton have been examining 
seawater trapped inside million year 
old crystals, in order to study how the 
chemistry ofoceanshas changed from 


the Phanerozoic eon (540 million 


years ago) to the present. 

As bodies of seawater evaporate, 
crystal precipitates form on the floor 
of the ocean. These crystalsareumique 
in that they contain tiny inclusions, 
or hollows, where the ee ais 
comes trapped. Using electron ml- 
i ee Aa devices to study 
these minute amounts of water (some 
of the inclasions are as small as 30 
microns in diameter) scientists can 
analyze the major ions present in the 

ter. P 
we The research, reported in Science, 
looked at crystals dating back to vari- 
ous time periods, beginning with the 
Late Precambrian period (just before 
the Phanerozoic eon). Their results 
indicated that the seawater chemis- 
try today is much different from that 


of millions of years ago. 


Moreover, it appears that over the. 


‘millenniums the seawater chemistry 
has oscillated, corresponding with 
fluctuation in seafloor sprea gand 
f volcanism. 
a : 


Such drastic fluctuations in the 
chemistry of the oceans may have ad- 
verse effectsonthesupply offresh drink- 
ing water on earth. Scientists are con- 
stantly searching fornewwaystobolster 
the dwindling supply of fresh water, 
especially in very arid climates where 
the water supply is already very scarce. 

The Namib Desert in southwest- 
ern Africa is home to the highest sand 
dunes in the world. The desert is vir- 
tually devoid of life, receiving practi- 
cally no raiffall, and only a bit of 
morning fog. Yet, according to Ox- 
ford researchers, a certain type of 
beetle, native to this desert, has not 
only managed to survive, but thrive 
under these almost waterless condi- 


' tions. 


Published in the journal nature, 
the Oxford researchers describe the 
mechanisms by which these beetles 
manage to trap the moisture from the 
early morning fog that would nor- 
mally be lost to the heat and winds of 
the harsh desert climate. . 

Simply stated, the beetles collect 
the water from the fog using bumps 
which line the surface of their backs. 
The bumps, measuring roughly halfa 
millimeter in diameter, are coated 
with ahydrophilic substance (one that 


_ has a high affinity for water) at the 


peaks. The valleys between the peaks 
are covered with a wax-like substance 
that repels water. 


a ~ 


When fog passes over the beetle in 
the early morning, water accumulates 
in tiny droplets at the peaks ofbumps. 

- Once the droplets have grown solarge 
that their mass overcomes the forces 
holding them at the peaks, they roll 
down into the valleys. 

Atthesame time, these large drop- 
lets are also massive enough that they 
will not been blown away by the wind. 
Thus the droplets roll down the 
beetles’ backs straight into their 
mouths. 

The researchers in this study ex- 
perimented with the fabrication of 
their own water-trapping device for 
harsh climates. They found that such 
a system was, in fact, easy to make 
and could have many,commercial 
uses, such as water trapping tents that 
could significantly contribute to the 
fresh water supply in countries with 
very little water. . 

People living in arid conditions 
often resort to digging wellsasa source 
of fresh water, but this practice quickly 
exhausts the available ground water 
supply because the water is being 
pumped out of the ground much 
faster than it can seep back down. 

The water-vapor trapping meth- 
ods proposed by this study could pro- 
vide a valuable, renewable alternative 
to well digging, and could increase 
the supply of fresh drinking water 
where it is needed most. 


journal, resound, concerning whether 
the stem cells could turn into other 
types of cells, or even if the nerve cells 
produced would belike normal nerve: 
cells. 

Dr. Azim Surani, a professor of 
biology at Cambridge University, said 
that it was unclear how many other 
types of cells could be created this 
way. “They don’t form muscle cells 
very easily,” he said. 

Dr. Surani also®* said the 
parthenotes and any tissues derived 
from them might be abnormal. That 
is because in normal embryo devel- 
opment, certain genes from the fa- 
ther but not the mother, or vice versa, 
are turned on. But parthenotes don’t 
have genes from the father, so this 
process, called imprinting, would go 
awry. Lack ofimprinting is also prob- 


ably the reason that parthenotes do | 


not develop into babies, he said. 

However, Dr. West said it might 
be possible one day to produce hu- 
man babies through parthenogenesis. 
Male parthenotes could be created, 
too, he said, by replacing the DNA in 
an egg with the DNA from two of a 
male’s sperm cells. 

. Dr. West said that if this process 
could be used to produce live off- 
spring it would open up vast new re- 
productive possibilities. A woman 
could give birth by herself. Or two 
men may be able to each contribute 
one sperm to have a baby together. 

Dr. Hall, who’s research has so-far 
been limited to mice studies, says that 
he has not yet tried to derive human 
stems in this manner. The University 
of Massachusetts, working in con- 
junction with Advanced Cell Tech- 
nology, a stem cell and cloning com- 
pany in Worcester, Mass, has applied 
for a patent on using the technique to 
deri cells from primates, in- 
cluding humans. 

Scientist ts the university and com- 
pany were able to derive a line of stem 
cellsfrommonkeysusingthetechnique, 
which can be maintained for months 
and directed towards development of 
any type of cell. In fact, the cells from 
this stem cell line spontaneously began 
to develop into a variety of specialized 
cells such as beating heart cells. 
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toward computerizing prescriptions 


to cut not just drugstore lines but 
dangerous errors. 

So far, InstyMedsisa pilot project. 
But Minnesota’s pharmacy regulators 
just approved its use anywhere in the 
state, and the inventor hopes eventu- 
ally to place the dispensers in doc- 
tors’ offices and emergency rooms 
around the country. 

The question is how best to use 
this technology — as convenient one- 
stop-doctoring for the insured 
middle-class, or to cut the workload 
of pill-counting pharmacists so they 
have time to teach patients safe medi- 
cation use. 

Dr. Ken Rosenblum, a former 
emergency room physician, had the 
idea while hunting in a late-night 
pharmacy for antibiotics for his 5- 
year-old’s ear infection. 

“T thought, “This is crazy. ... Why 
do we get our health care at two 
places?” Rosenblum said. “If you 
went to a restaurant and the wait- 
ress gave youan order slip and said, 
“Now drive 2 miles away and wait an 
hour for your food,’ we wouldn’t do 
tee 

Americans have doubled prescrip- 
tion drug use since 1989, yet the num- 


| ber of pharmacists remains about the 


same. Drugstores reportabout 12,000 
unfilled pharmacist positions. That 
means fewer late-night, holiday or 
24-hour pharmacies — even some 
emergency rooms have closed outpa- 
tient pharmacies — and longer lines. 

Worse, prescription errors are 
blamed for 7,000 deaths a year. 
Among the causes are illegible pre- 
scriptionsandslipups by overworked 
pharmacists. 

To help, many hospitals now use 
bar-coded drug stocks for inpatients 
to ensure they get the right drug. And 
about 4 percent of doctors use Palm 
Pilot-like electronic prescription 
pads, eliminating the handwriting 
problem and allowing a quick records 
check to ensure that a new prescrip- 
tion won’t interact dangerously with 
a patient’s current drugs. 

InstyMeds combines those com- 
puterized safety systems toletpatients 
buy their prescriptions at the touch 
of a few buttons. 

First to use it: a South Lake Pediat- 
rics branch in suburban Minneapo- 


"lai 


lis. Dr. Keenan Richardson and five 
colleagues write e-prescriptions. They 
type in the child’s weight and the pad 
automatically calculates the right dos- 
age, eliminating another opportunity 
for an error. 

Parents get a prescription print- 
out with a security code to type into 
InstyMeds. The computer verifies the 
prescription and checks insurance 
records. A credit card is swiped for 
the co-pay. 

Inside the machine, a bar-code 
reader picks a bottle with the right dose 
and amount of medicine, slaps on the 
instruction label, and out it pops. 

Within 12 weeks, InstyMeds was 
dispensing half of all prescriptions 
at Richardson’s clinic. “People who 
use it once ... consistently want to 
do it again,” says Richardson, who 
had been skeptical that it would 
work. 

A few other companies, including 
e-prescribing pioneer AllScripts, are 
pursuing doctor-based drug dispens- 
ers, but none are as fully automated, 
says Bruce Scott, past president of the 
American Society of Health System - 
Pharmacists. 

It’s not perfect. The poor and ER 
patients may not have credit cards. 
And while InstyMeds can store up to 
80 different medications, stock cus- 
tomized to each office’s prescribing 
habits, it can’t carry everything. 

Plus, pharmacists have special ex- 
pertise in counseling patients on safe 
drug use — and drugstores can track 
prescriptions from different doctors 
to block dangerous medical interac- 
tions, adds Matthew Grissinger of the 
watchdog Institute for Safe Medica- 
tion Practices. 

Minnesota’s pharmacy board 
praised the bar-code system as a 
way to ensure patients get the right 
drug. 

Armed with board approval, 
Rosenblum’s Mendota Healthcare 
Inc. is negotiating to place 
InstyMeds in additional doctors’ 
offices and emergency rooms. Some 
drugstores are also considering if 
automating easy-to-fill prescrip- 
tions could free pharmacists for 
more important work, like coun- 
seling. Users would hire Mendota 
to provide and stock the machine, 
at cost of a few dollars for each pre- 
scription filled. 
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Student athlete of the week: 


Swimming takes second 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


This past week the Johns Hopkins 
Men’s and Women’s Swimming 
teams competed in the Carnegie 








Mellon Invitational where both teams 
took second place finishes. 
According to freshman Joe 
Chung, “Meets during the mid-sea- 
son are the most difficult to swim 
because it becomes so much easier 








Both the Men’s and Women’s Swimming teams finished in second place. 


Volleyball improved 
as the season ended 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
season, while Baydala set the single- 
season record for most aces in a sea- 
son, with 88. 

Miller also had the distinction of 
earning first team All-Centennial 
Honors, and was the only Hopkins 
player to be named to an All-Confer- 


This season really 
turned around for us 
and our bid to playoffs 
Was a real 
-accomplishment for all 


of us. 
—COURTNEY CROMWELL 


ence team. 

Looking back on the season, it is 
impressive to see how the team ended 
up, after starting off relatively slow. 
Payne commented, “I would say that 
earlier in the season we definitely 
struggled and I don’t think anyone 


expected us to finish very well.” 

Cromwellagreed, saying, “Wehad 
a very rough start in the beginning of 
the season with a lot of new players 
playing a lot of positions that were 
foreign to them.” 

With two seniors, including top 
player Emily Miller, leaving, the team 
will be working hard in the off-sea- 
son to keep up their level of play. 
Cromwell said of the off-season, “We 
willbe having spring ball, playingina 
few tournaments against some pres- 
tigious teams around the area to get 
some good competition, and will 
hopefully get some new players in to 
round off our rough edges. We will 
greatly miss our two seniors for all 
their hard work.” 

Overall, the team seems to be sat- 
isfied with their accomplishments. 

“This season really turned around 
for us and our bid to playoffs was a 
real accomplishment for all of us,” 
said Cromwell. “I have never been 
part of a team that played with so 
much desire and emotion as we 
played during Gettysburgand F&M.” 

Payne noted, “One of the upper- 
classmen commented that this team 
was nearly as skilled as last year’s 
team, but we played better as ateam 
and that’s really important in this 
sport.” 





to feel fatigued.” 


The men completed the meet with | 
847 points, only 46 points fewer than | 


the first place finisher, Emory. Junior 
Justin Brannock and sophomore 
Scott Pitz both won two individual 
events at the meet. In the 100-yard 
freestyle Brannock took first place in 
47.05 seconds. Brannock’s other in- 
dividual victory seta pool-record time 
of 1:42.31 in the 200 yard freestyle. 
Pitz finished first in both the 200- 
yard breaststroke and 100-yard 
breaststroke in times of 2:10.98 and 
59.70 respectively. 

Other individuals winners were 
junior Scott Armstrong and fresh- 
man J.P Balfour II . Armstrong won 
the 500-yard freestyle in 4:42.25 while 
Balfour finished the 400-yard indi- 
vidual medley in 4:07.14. 

The other first place finish for the 
Jays was in the 400-yard medley re- 
lay. The team consisted ofjunior Dave 
Lofthus along with Brannock, Pitz, 
and Balfour. 

“Certain individuals turned in 
some fast times and the team really 
came together,” added Chung. 

The women finished with 771 
points, good for second place. Emory 
took first place with 1005.5 total 
points. 

Freshman Nontawan Benja- 
Athon excelled in the meet, taking 
first place in three individual events. 
Benja-Athon won the 100 yard 
breaststroke in a pool-record time 
of 1:07.47. In the 200 yard breast- 
stroke she finished with a time of 
2:22.55, and in the 200 yard indi- 
vidual medley she had a winning 
time of 2:12.69. 

Hopkins’ other individual winner, 
senior Krissy Brinsley won the 100 
yard backstroke in 1:07.47, another 
pool-record. 

In addition to the four individual 
wins, the Blue Jays also won three 
relay races. In the 400 yard medley 
relay, sophomore Megan Rudinsky, 
junior Stephanie Harbeson, Benja- 
Athon, and Brinsley combined for a 
winning time of 3:59.25. 

In the 400-yard freestyle relay, 
freshman Michelle Phillips, freshman 
Diana Smirnova, Harbeson, and 

Benja-Athon finished in 3:37.98. Fi- 
nally, in the 200-yard freestlye relay, 
the team of Philips, Rudinsky, 
Harbeson, and Benja-Athon earned 
a time of 1:40.17 

Reflecting on the team’s recent suc- 
cess, sophomore Cara Drum said, “Not 
only are we the best team on the pool 
deck, but we have the most heart.” 

This weekend both swimming 
teams will take part in the Maryland 
Invitational held at College Park. 





Cross Country finishes the season 
with a strong showing at NCAAS 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s and 
Women’s Cross Country teams com- 
peted in the NCAA Division III Mid- 
east Regional meet in Lehigh, PA on 
Saturday, November 11. 

Both teams finished with sev- 
eral remarkable individual perfor- 
mances and strong team finishings. 
The women placed 12th out of 40 
total schools competing (34 com- 
plete teams) and the men finished 
17th out of 40 schools (31 complete 
teams). 

The women were led by two run- 

ners who showed drastic improve- 
ment from their previous season best 
times. 
_ Sophomore Heather Blairled with 
a 32nd place finish at a season-best 
time of 19:29, shattering her previous 
best by almost 30 seconds. Blair re- 
ceived All-Region honors due to her 
top-35 finish. She now has three of 
the top four times this season for 
Hopkins. 

This season marks Blair’s first cross 
country season ever, including high 
school. 


Freshman Peggy Chu followed, 
shaving her season best by 20 sec- 
onds at 19:58 and finishing in 50th 
place. Junior Hilary Knipe finished in 
75th place at a time of 20:24. ; 

_ “With our top six runners return- 
ing for next year, as well as what looks 
like will be a very good recruiting 
class, the JHU Blue Jays should be 
one of the top teams in the region 


_ next year,” said head coach Bobby 


Van Allen. 
Next year, the women’s teamloo. 
forward to welcoming back Jen 
Schutz, a top runner from last year 


eos were led by sophomore 
en Chu, who finished at his sec. 


a 65th place finish. Chu’s finish was 
the second best finish for the team 
this season. Junior Jamie Parks fin- 
ished close behind at a time of 27:48 


| was really proud of 


both the men’s and 
women’s teams this 


year. 


—HEAD COACH BOBBY 
VAN ALLEN 


and a 71st place finish, the best time 
of his career. 

“Jamie probably had the best per- 
formance out of all the men,” said 
Van Allen. 

Senior John Apperson, who has 
been a consistent leader for the team 


_ throughout the season, unfortunately ° 


was forced to battle severe stomach 
problemsand finished as the fifth Blue 
Jay, well below his fastest time of the 
















year. 
Theteam has been impressed with 
this season and is looking forward to 
an even stronger season next year. 
“The team, which is extremely 
young, gained a lot of experience this 
seasonandshouldbemuchimproved 
next year, as they return six out of 
their top seven runners,” commented 


Van Allen. 


Next year, the team will welcome 
back junior John Onofrey, the No. 2 
runner for Hopkins last season, who 
has been studying abroad at Oxford. 


Van Allen also looks forwardto what — 


he believes to be the strongest re- 
cruiting year ever for the Jays. 

Both teams are very youngandare 
inone of the strongest conferences in 
the nation. 

This was shown especially by the 
success of the conference at the re- 


gional meet, with seven out of the top. 


12 women’s teams being from the 
Centennial Conference. 

“I was really proud of both the 
men’s and women’s teams this year, 
as almost every single runner had 
huge personal improvements 
throughout the season,” remarked 
Van Allen. © 
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Quarterback Rob Heleniak 


BY JENNY FARRELLY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Senior football player Rob 
Heleniak has experienced success 
both on and off the field during his 
time at Hopkins. As quarterback of 
the football team, Rob led the Blue 
Jays to their 6-3 record this past 
season. He was one of the stars in 
their last game of the season, a big 
victory over Western Maryland, 21- 
14. In what his coach calls, “the 
best game of his career” against 
Western Maryland, Heleniak com- 
pleted a career-high 28 passes on 
45 attempts for 242 yards and three 
touchdowns. 

Heleniak, a Philiadelphia native, 
was involved in athetics all through 
his childhood. Encouraged by his fa- 
ther, who often coached him, and his 
older brother, also a college athlete, 
Rob was a three sport varsity athlete 
in high school. Among many aca- 
demic honors, he was also the recipi- 
ent of the Maxwell Award to recog- 
nize excellence in both athletics and 
academics. 


It's been a challenge 
to balance football 
and classes. But it was 
well-worth the 
hardwork and 


frustration. 
—ROB HELENIAK 


Rob chose Hopkins for both its 
outstanding academicreputationand 
for the chance to play football. Dur- 


ing his freshman season he developed 
a strong self-motivation to earn him- 


self playing time. He explains, “I, like 
most freshmen, didnt expect to play 
at allin my first season. Butafter prac- 
ticing with the guys everyday and 











watching all the games, I knew! could 
play at their level and, more than 
anything, I wanted to be out there 
with them contributing to the 
team.” 

Consistent playing time came the 
next season when, as a sophomore, 
Rob was splitting time with two se- 








. LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Heleniak led JHU to a 6-3 record. 


niors at quarterback. It was during 
his junior season that Rob started to 
play akey role for the Hopkins squad 
as the starting quarterback. Unfortu- 
nately his season was cut short when, 
in the seventh game of the season, he 
suffered a broken collar bone. Ac- 
cording to Rob, “I had never been 
injured before. It was very frustrating 
to not be able to play but at the same 
time I knew there was nothing I could 
do about the rest ofthe season. Iknew 
I was done.” 

After rehab in the winter and 
spring of his junior year, Rob spent 
last summer preparing for football. 
“I never really had any doubts about 
if 1 would come back or not - I knew 
I would. I just wanted to do as much 
as I could so that I would come back 
as strong, if not stronger, than before 
I was hurt.” 

Called “a true leader on the field 
and an inspiring student of thé game” 
by teammate Leif Glynn, Rob had his — 


“best season so far this past fall. He was 


159-of-296 for 1,651 yards and 12 
touchdowns on the year. Rob’s 1,651 
yards and 183.4 yards per game both 
led the Centennial Conference. He 


January 2-25, 2002 
Make the most of 


was also ranked third in total offense 
with an average of 182.5 yards per 
game. With 159 completed passes this 
year, Robis ranked as third highest in 
this category in Hopkins history. He 
was honored as an honorable men- 
tion selection to the All-Centennial 
Conference team. 

Hopkins Head Football Coach Jim 
Margraff has nothing but praise for 
Heleniak. He states “Rob Heleniak 
embodies all that we look for in a 
Hopkins Football player. He is an 
excellent student who has been on 
Dean’s List the last two semesters, a 
model citizen and an excellent foot- 
ball player. In my 12 years at JHU as 
football coach we have had some very 


. good quarterback’s but none that 


match Rob as a total package as a 
student-athlete.” 

Academically, Rob stands out 
above the rest. Majoring in public 
health and minoring in business, he 
has a GPA over 3.3. Rob explains, “I 
wasn’t totally sure what I wanted to 
do when I first got here. I knew I was 
interested in healthcare but after tak- 
ing classes for pre-med I knew I 
didn’t want to pursue med school. 
So I went with Public Health be- 
cause it let me stay in the field I was 
so interested in.” 

Although his football days at 
Hopkins have come to an end Rob 
plans on staying active in sports. He 
is an avid basketball player and plays 
in the intramural league here at 
Hopkins and in summer leagues at 
home. 

Athough he is unsure of his plans 
for next year, Rob is considering go- 
ing to grad school to earn his masters 
in health sciences. 

For Rob Heleniak, his Hopkins 
experience would not be the same 
without football. He states, “Obvi- 
ously it’s been a challenge to balance 
football and classes. But it was well- 
worth the hardwork and frustration. 
My teammates are my best friends 
here at Hopkins,” 9!:).5 7/4 9.8% 

‘As both a student and an athlete,” 
Rob’s strong work-ethic, sense ofloy- 
alty, and competitive nature have 
earned him great successes at 
Hopkins. “ 
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Football WR Baylin notches Big Mac goes out in style 


three TDs in his final game 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
himself into fourth all-time on the 
career receiving yards and career re- 
ceiving touchdowns list for Hopkins. 

The Jays’ defense, which was a 
strong point for the team all season, 
did not allow a single Passing touch- 
down on the year. They were able to 
hold all but two opponents on the 
season to 17 points or less. 

The Hopkins offense ended the 


season witha total of 1504-yardsrush- | 


ing and 1440 yards passing, double 


the yards allowed by its opponents. | 


Senior kicker Matt Andrade led the 
team in scoring with 47 points on the 


season, followed by senior running | 


back Scott Martorana with 36. 


Thewin ended theJaysseasonwith | 
a 6-3, 4-2 conference record and | 


brought the Jaysa win over their high- 
est ranked opponent in football. 
Western Maryland on the otherhand 


drops their first conference game in | 


eS a ESSA 


The Jays’ defense, 
which was a strong 
point for the team all 
season, did not allow a 
single passing 
touchdown on the 
year. 





five years and their first loss of the 
season since Bridgeport back in Sep- 
tember. The loss puts Western Mary- 
land into a two-way tie with 
Muhlenburg for the conference 
championship. 

On the season asa whole Margraff 
said, “We lost a few tough ones in the 
middle of the season, but being able 
to end the season by beating a team 
that’sa little better than you, it’s nice.” 

This is Margraffs eighth season 
leading the Blue Jays and he needs 
only three more wins to tie the school 
record for.most wins. 

Furthermore, the Blue Jays received 
more honors for their impressive sea- 
son, placing 11 players on the All-Cen- 









tennial Conference Team. Making first 
team on offense was Baylin, senior 
kicker Matt Andrade, and junior cen- 
ter Kevin Kostibos. Senior defensive 
end Erich Hellmold was named to the 
first team on defense. 

Della Pia, defensive lineman 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There’s no mention of Derek, Tino or Paulie — shocking, huh? 


hen Mark 
Patrick Doyle, and senior defensive | McGwire made 
back Joe Angelosante were named to the announce 


second team on defense while | 
Heleniak, Martorana, junior offen- | 


sive lineman Leif Glynn, and senior | 


linebacker Craig Reinert were named 
to the honorable mention team. 
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Matt Doran ended his college career as the secondleading scorer at JHU. 


M. Soccer caps off 
a dominant season 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
his career. Those numbers put him 
second on the Hopkins’ career list 
andiin the top 20 on the all-time Divi- 
sion II list. 

In addition to giving the Blue Jays 
the win and the title as ECAC Mid- 
Atlantic Region champions, the Jays’ 
shutout had meaning of its own. It 
marked Hopkins’ 13th of the year, 
which left the team one shutout short 
of setting a school record. 

“Inthe ECAC wejusttook our expe- 
rience and used it to our advantage. In 
the end we prevailed,” says Galli. 

The win also provided a vindica- 
tion of sorts for the Blue Jays who felt 
they were good enough to have com- 
peted in the more prestigious NCAA 
tournament. 


Classes filling fast! 
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“We wanted to send a message to 
the NCAA that we should have been in 


the tournament and by winning the | 


ECAC we tried to do that,” adds Galli. 

Also, the Blue Jays’ dominant sea- 
son was rewarded in another way on 
Tuesday when seven players were se- 
lected to the All-Centennial Confer- 
ence teams. Doran, Kitzen, and se- 
nior forward Aerik Williams were all 
named to the first team. Galli, junior 
defender Adam Hack, junior de- 


fender Greg Mangels, andsophomore | 


midfielder Chad Tarabolous were all 
named.to the second team. By send- 
ing seven players, the Blue Jays will be 


represented with more players on the - 


team than any other conference 
school. 

While these individual accolades 
do little to ease the frustrations of not 
making the NCAA tournament, they 
are a tribute to the team’s achieve- 
ments this season. 

“The only reason somebody can 
get a personal achievement is by get- 
ting help from the team,” says Kitzen. 


ment of his retire 
ment this week, it 
was a perfectly fitting way to go out. 


| Not in the sense that he was forced 


| 





| into it by mounting injuries just 16 
| home runs shy of 600, but fitting in 


that it was a simple, undramatized 
event. 

There was no fanfare, no ridicu- 
lously long and drawn-out farewell 
tour, no dedication of Mark McGwire 


| Avenueinevery National League city. 


Nothing buta few days of speculation 
leading up to the actual announce- 
ment, which was made long after he 
had played his last game. 

Just look at the dude, do you really 


# | think he was going to sit through one 


insincere, melodramatic speech after 
another in every city he visited? What 
exactly would he want with the key to 
St. Louis, anyway? It’s not like its go- 


| ing to open any door that he couldn’t 


rip off its hinges with his bare hands. 
I’m not saying that Big Mac’s nota 


| know that Cal means 
a lot to the city of 
Baltimore, and he's 
done plenty of great 
things for this place, 
but his retirement did 
not mean all that 
much to me. 





sensitive guy. We’ve all seen him cry. 

He was proud to win that amazing 
home run race between himself and 
Sammy Sosa. We knowit meant a lot 


to him, and that’s part of what makes 
him great. That’s why people really 
love him. 

I just think that after witnessing 
the overdone drama of Cal Ripken’s 

















final games, it makes sense to me that 
McGwire would try to go out quietly, 
without all that fuss. 

I know that Cal means a lot to the 
city of Baltimore, andhe’s done plenty 
of great things for this place, but his 
retirement did not meanall that much 
to me. 

Baseball can survive without him. 
I’m not discounting any of Cal’s great 
accomplishments, this guy will be in 
the Hall of Fame in a matter of min- 
utes. I just couldn’t take any more 
“Thanks, Cal” billboards or limited- 
time-only memorabilia or pandering 
commercials with his daughter or any 
other aspect ofthe continuous count- 
down. 

It got to the point where the cover- 
age of Cal’s farewell tour was aboutas 
fresh a story as Carl Everett having 
another violent hissy-fit. It’s not that 
Cal didn’t deserve(most of) the at- 
tention. McGwire just never struck 
meas the kind of guy who would ever 
wantto go out like that. He’s too cool, 
too laid back for all that hyped-up 


nonsense. 

In my sporadic following of 
McGwire’s career, I could always tell 
that injuries would cost him a fair 
amount of home runs. Every year he 
missed some time, which certainly 


served to hinder his ability to hit the , 
long ball. [never would have guessed * 


that he would have retired after a year 
in which he hit .187 and struck out 
118 times. 

Despite quite literally barely being 
able to walk, he still hitan improbable 
26 homers in his 299 at bats. Youhave 
to give 


Big Mac @# whole lot of credit for : 


choosing to hang it up after a year like 
that and understanding that this would 
not detract from his otherwise stellar 
career. He realized that he was not go- 
ing to become any less injury-prone 
next year and that his 38-year-old back 
would not get more flexible or less per- 
manently damaged with age. 

Taking everything into consider- 
ation, I think Mark McGwire reminds 
me a bit of Mickey Mantle. Mick was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest ever, 
but was he ever quite the same after 
that horrendous injury when he got 
his foot caught in the drain in center 
field. 

His career could have been even 
more spectacular if he hadn’t gotten 
hurt like that. Laying off the booze 
wouldn’t have been a bad idea, either, 
but that’s another story. 

Anyway, all I’m saying is that 
McGwire would have passed 600 home 
runslongagoifhehadn’t gone through 
setback after setback with his nagging 
injuries. 

Imagine the kind of numbers he 
could have really put up. However, 
there’s no room for what-ifs in sports, 
or anywhere else really. 

McGwire, I’m sure, is perfectly 
content with his outstanding career, 
and for that I applaud him. 

He made the call when he felt he 
was ready, and not when it was too 
late. His difficult decision is one I will 
remember for its perfect timing and 
execution. Just like his home run 
swing. 





Wrestling finishes in ninth place 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
beginning to get used to college wres- 
tling,” senior captain 174 Mike 
Halchuk said. “This year we have the 
most potential that we’ve had in years. 
With each practice and match, the 
team is getting more experience and 
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becoming stronger.” 

Salvo in his third year as Johns 
Hopkins coach brings the Blue Jays 
his years of experience and knowl- 
edge fro mhis days as a competitive 
wrestler at Brown University. He is 
an active part of practices, instruct- 
ing each player on different tech- 
niques and constantly evaluating and 
challenging his players. 

“[Salvo] is one of the reasons that 
people are here working hard,” 
Halchuk said. “Heworks hard to keep 
us focused on each match, always 
pointing out ways for us to improve. 
He is one of the reasons that we are 
competitive in the conference.” 

Because 23 of the 28 Blue Jays are 
either freshmen or sophomores, 
Johns Hopkins will most likely be hin- 
dered by a lack of experience. 

“Wrestling in college has a whole 
different atmosphere than it does in 
high school wrestling,” freshman 125 
Jason Suslavich said. “Most of the 
college athletes wrestled all four years 
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in high school, so instead of expect- 
ing to get by easily in the first couple 
of rounds, you have to really be pre- 
pared to give everything in those 
matches. There are no easy matches 
anymore.” 

Amidst the incoming freshman 
wrestlers was Johns Hopkins’ first fe- 
male wrestler 125 Lisa Bisers. Despite 
being the only female, Bisers feels no 
different than any other Blue Jay. 

“Tve been wrestling since fourth 
grade,” Bisers said. “The competi- 
tion is definitely more intense on the 
college level, but lam not treated any 


[Head Coach Kirk 
Salvo] works hard to 
keep us focused on 
each match, always 
pointing out ways for 
us to improve. He is 
one of the reasons 
that we are 
competitive in the 


conference. 
—MIKE HALCHUK 


differently from the other wrestlers. 
All the guys are really accepting and 
mature about me being on the team.” 


tiee 


Bisers has not competed in match ~ 


play this season, but is expected to 
compete after Thanksgiving. Even 
though she competes during the regu- 


lar season, her main focus is the | 


woman’s wrestling circuit during the 
summer. 

But despite having a different fo- 
cus, Bisers still works hard practicing 


BY 


. 


and conditions with the team, hoping " 
tobeacontributing forcetotheteam. » 


“She is tough and she means busi- - 


ness every time she’s in the ring,” 
Salvo said. “She’s a wrestler and this 
is a wrestling team so she belongs 
here.” 

Johns Hopkins will next travel to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 17 to com- 


pete against Wilkes, York, Baptist : 


Bible, and Centenary, 


CALENDAR 


Friday 
Men’s Basketball 8pm 
Saturday 
W. Bball 1 pm vs Washington & Jefferson 
Sunday 
W. Bball 3 pm Championship game 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Football's Cleveland Browns and baseball's St. 
Louis Browns both moved to Baltimore. They 
became the Ravens and Orioles, respectively. 





Volleyball fizzlesin Football victorious over No.9 WM 
first round ECAC 





Volleyball compiled its eighth straight winning season, finishing 16-15. | 


BY JUSTIN KOSORIS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Volleyball 
team concluded another successful 
season this week in a disappointing 
fashion, losing 3-1 against Grove City 
in the first round of the ECAC South 
Women’s Volleyball Championship. 
However, the team finished with its 
eighth consecutive winning season, 


Hopkins 








compiling a 16-15 record for the 
year. 

Ofthe match, junior middle Sarah 
Payne said, “The ECACs were sort of 
an afterthought. After all the energy 
and heart we put into the [Centennial 
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Conference] playoffs we just didn’t 
have much left to give at the ECAC. 
We played for fun, but not for a 


win...we wanted to win, but not re- 


ally badly.” 
Senior hitter Emily Miller once 
again led the team with 14 kills, while 


junior middle Liz Breese followed up | 


with 11. Freshman setter Betsy 
Baydala led defensively with 13 digs 
and added 10 assists; 

Courtney Cromwell also played 
well, earning 28 assists and 10 digs. 
Cromwell said oftheloss, “Our ECAC 
finish this weekendwas disappoint- 
ing because we lost but we were hon- 
ored to have been invited. Grove City 
was a good team and caught us ona 
bad day After ourloss to Muhlenburg 
last weekend, the team morale was 
rather low and we really didn’t step 
up to the occasion. However, two of 
our players were able to break impor- 
tant records which helped put this 
season in the record books.” 

Miller and Baydala both set new 
Hopkins records: Miller became the 
second player in school history to to- 
tal 400 kills and 400 digs in one 
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M. Fencing defeats 
St. Johns, Yeshiva 


BY DAVID GONEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Johns Hopkins Men’s Fencing 
kicked off their season perfectly by 
sweeping their first three opponents. 
They easily defeated Middle Atlantic 
Conference (MAC) opponents Vir- 
ginia Tech, Yeshiva and St. Johns. 
These were their first conference 
matches since capturing the confer- 
ence title last season. are 

Their largest margin of victory 
came against Yeshiva. They trounced 
them 22-5, with the foil squad goinga 
perfect 9-0. Hopkins defeated St. 
Johns by a margin of 21-6, with foil 
and epee posting an 8-1 mark and 
sabre keeping the advantage at 5-4. 
Despite the overwhelming victory, the 
team had hoped for a wider margin 
considering the weakness of the St. 
John’s squad. JHU defeated oppo- 
nent Virginia Tech 18-9, led by fresh- 
man foilist Brian Bishe who posted a 
3-0 mark. 

Rosenthal acknowledged that fac- 
ing the weaker teams of the division 
early helps prepare the team for the 
season ahead and get back into form. 

Sophomore foilist Dan Rosenthal 


freshman epee Alex Sinofsky each 
went 6-2, and freshman Sampreet 
Niyogi posted a 6-3 mark for the sa- 
bre squad. 

’ This year’s team adds five recruits 
with some previous fencing experi- 
ence. However, Hopkins fencers have 
traditionally been mostly of the 
“home-grown” variety. This refers to 
the JHU fencing practice of taking 
students with no previous fencing 


_knowledge and molding them into 


commented, “It was a good warmup _ 


easily, and wedid. Itwas good justto get 
back into the swing of things.” 

Inaddition, the meet gave Hopkins 
a chance to scout out some of the 
other conference teams 


face later inthe season. 


edtowinallthreepretty — 


swho they will _ 


“(The meets] gave us alittle bit of 


a look ahead towards MACFA [con- 


ference competition], because most _ 


ofthe teams were here last weekend,” 
noted Rosenthal. geek 

Sophomore epee = Matt 
Bouloubasis and Bishe each went 8-0. 


in their bouts, followed by Rosenthal | 
at 7-1 and senior Ryan Schwerzmann » 


7 
Z 
as 


skilled fencers. This system has pro- 
duced numerous conference cham- 
pionships and individual titles. Prac- 


—————————— 
It was a good warmup 
meet, we expected to 
win all three pretty 


easily,and we did. 
—DAN ROSENTHAL 





tices are nearly every day, with inces- 
sant drills and training by coaches 
and the more experienced fencers. 
“Practices are alot more difficult,” 
said Rosenthal. “I think its a good 
thing, we will just get better quicker.” 
Each weapon has a captain, who is 
responsible for directi 
ofthe new members. “Weare looking 
towards the heads of each squad to 
pull the new guysalong and pull them 
up to speed,” explained Rosenthal. 
The team looks ahead to some 


‘stiffer competition this weekend. The 


team heads to Medford, Mass. to face 


- Boston College, Sacred Heart, Tufts, 


Dartmouth, UMass-Amherst, and Uni- 


‘vel sity of New Hampshire. Hopkins is 
[ooking to avenge toughlosseslast year 


at7-2. Junior foilist DanielFrankand — to Boston College and Tufts. 


¢ " 


Lou 


theteaching | 


BY MATT LOHMAN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


The Johns Hopkins football team, 
its chances of winning a Conference 
championship having been extin- 
| guished, would not quit. Nor would 

the Blue Jays be intimidated by the 
conference leading, ninth ranked 
team in the nation, as the Jays stunned 
| the Western Maryland Green Terror, 


B| | beating them 21-14. The story of the 


| game, senior wide receiver Zach 
Baylin caught 14 passes for 120 yards 
| and all three of the Blue Jays touch- 
downs. 


Talking about the prospects of 


matching up with ninth ranked West- 
ern Maryland Head Coach Jim 
| Margraff said, “It couldn’t get more 
perfect.” 

The scoring began in the first quar- 
ter when the Green Terror marched 
down the field on a 79-yard scoring 
drive to open the game with a 7-0 
lead. Undaunted, the Hopkins de- 
| fense allowed only 41 yards in the rest 
| of the half, allowing the offense to 
slowly find its groove. 

It took the offense until late in the 


...[Bleing able to end 
the season by beating 
a team that's alittle 
better than you, it’s 


nice. 


—HEAD COACH JIM 
-MARGRAFF 








first half to find an answer, having 
wasted a couple of opportunities be- 
| fore, but finally senior quarterback 
Rob Heleniak was able to find Baylin 
for his first touchdown of the game in 





BY ERIC RIDGE 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Although it was not the title they 
hoped to claim at the beginning of the 
year, the Men’s Soccer team cel- 
ebrated its win of the ECAC Mid- 
Atlantic Region soccer tournament 
last weekend. : 

The Blue Jays defeated Moravian 
3-2 on Saturday to advance to the 
finals before defeating Franklin & 
Marshall, 1-0, to win the champion- 
ship on Sunday. 

Byearning the ECAC title, the Blue 
Jays cappeda season thatsawthe team 
amass a 17-3 record, the third best in 
school history. Sunday’s win also 
marked the second time in three years 
that the Blue Jays have won the ECAC 
title. In 1999, Hopkins defeated 
Carnegie Mellon and Muhlenberg en 
route to the title. 

The ECAC title proved bittersweet 
for the Blue Jays, however, who as- 
pired to reach the NCAA tournament 
instead. 

“We were upset that we didn’t 





make the NCAA tournament, but we . 





~ MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 


Football ended Western Maryland’s hopes by intercepting a pass on the Green Terror’s final drive. 


the back of the end-zone with only 
seconds remaining before the half. 
The touchdown tied the two teams at 
7-7 heading into the second half. 

The last minute touchdown in the 
first half was apparently exactly what 
the Jays needed to gain some confi- 
dence and momentum. From the 
opening kickoff, Hopkins marched 
69 yards down the field in 11 plays 
and ended the drive with a two-yard 
pass once again from Heleniak to 
Baylin for their second connection of 
the day. 

Heading into the fourth quarter, 
the score remained 14-7 until the 
Green Terror were able to field an 
eight-yard touchdown run to even 
the score at 14-14. 


The Green Terror got the ball back :, 


again after a failed Hopkins drive and 
had the ball with good field position 
until sophomore defensive lineman 
Hayes Griffin recovered a fumble on 
the Hopkins 34-yard line. 


wanted to go out on a winning note, 
and we did that,” says senior forward/ 
midfielder Paul Galli. 

Against Moravian, the Blue Jays 
got off to aslowstart, fell behind early 
and failed to take the lead until late in 
the game. In the 20th minute, Brian 





...[W]Je wanted to go 
out on a winning note, 


and we did that. ~ 
—PAUL GALLI 


Donofrio scored an unassisted goal 
to put the Moravian Greyhounds on 
top 1-0. 

In the 39th minute, freshman de- 
fender Chris Brown evened the score 


_ with his first career goal as a Blue Jay. 


From there, the Jays took their first 
lead of the contest in the 63rd minute 
when junior midfielder Daniel 
Brienza scored offa pass from Galli to 


On the ensuing possession, the 
Jays’ offense was able to drive 66- 
yards down the field in just nine plays, 
capping the effort with Heleniak pass- 
ing to Baylin for his third touchdown 
from two yards out. 

With the score at 21-14 and just 


HOME 
Western Maryland 
VISITOR 


Hopkins 





under eight minutes remaining, the 
game was far from over. The Green 
Terror drove their next possession 
all the way to the Hopkins’ 16-yard 
line, but just as it seemed that the 





MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 
The Blue Jays defeated Moravian, 3-2 and Franklin & Marshall, 1-0, en route to the ECAC championship. 


Men's Soccer captures ECAC title 


Team finishes season at 17-3, third best finish in school history. 


make the score 2-1. 

Hopkins surrendered the lead, 
however, with just over 11 minutes 
left when Daniel Samuelsson scored 
an unassisted goal. The Blue Jays 
pulled ahead though in the final min- 
utes when senior midfielder Ryan 
Kitzen scored what would prove to 
be the game-winning goal with 1:16 
remaining in regulation. 

Sunday’s championship game 
against Franklin & Marshall was a far 
different contest, one more geared 
toward defense as Hopkins won bya 
score of 1-0. 

Senior forward Matt Doran pro- 
vided all of the offense necessary 
with a penalty kick goal in the sixth 
minute that gave the teama 1-0lead., 
The Jays’ stellar defense took over 
from there, holding Franklin & 
Marshall to 8 shots on goal for the 
day. 

Doran’s goal ended the senior’s 
extraordinary career asa Blue Jay. He 
led the team this season with 18 goals 
and 49 points. He recorded 70 goals 
and 168 points during the course of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE Al 








Terror would be able to tie the score, 
junior linebacker Mike Little picked 
off a pass on the Hopkins five-yard 
line. 

On the ensuing possession, Hop- 
kins managed only to get to its own 
30-yard line before being forced to 
punt the ball back to the terror with 
three minutes remaining the match. 
A thirty-yard Green Terror pass had 
Hopkins fans nervous as the Terror 
were able to get to the Hopkins 36- 
yard line with plenty of time to score. 
Yet, the Jays’ defense stood strong, 
forcing Western Maryland back to 
fourth down on the Hopkins 40-yard 


1] 


line... tat Si 
| hei Tetror went for it on fourth 


' down, but had their chances of a 
“comeback squelched when senior 


linebacker Marc Della Pia picked off 
a pass on the Hopkins 25-yard line. 
Hopkins was able to run out the re- 
maining time ending the game witha 
win 21-14. 

Baylin’s efforts on the day earned 
him a school record for catches in a 
game with 14 and Centennial Con- 
ference Offensive Player of the Week 
honors. On the season Baylin moved 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 


Wrestling 
kicks off 


Season 


BY ERIC TAN 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Sophomores 285 Karol Gryczynski 
and 185 Tim Wagner led the Johns 
Hopkins wrestling team to a ninth 
place finish at the Roger Williams 
University Invitational Nov. 10 in 
Bristol, RI. The Blue Jays finished the 
tournament with 58.5 points. 

Both Gryczynski and Wagner 
qualified for the championship finals 
in their respective classes, but both 
finished second. Gryczynski lost 0-1 
to Greg Walker of MIT and Wagner 
lost 11-12 to Scott Koser of the United 
States Coast Guard Academy. 

The ninth place finish was an im- 
provement for Johns Hopkins from 
the 11th place finish in the tourna- 
ment last year 

“Even though we did better than 
we did last year in the tournament, we 
are not where we want to be,” wres- 
tling coach Kirk Salvo said. “We have 
alot of young guys with talent, but we 
need to pick it up if we want to com- 
pete for the top spot in the [Centen- 
nial] conference.” 

The Blue Jays opened this season 
placing seventh in the Messiah Col- 
lege Tournament Nov. 3 in Harris- 
burg, PA. Freshman 157 Chris Myers 
led the Blue Jays going 4-1 and plac- 
ing third in his weight class. 
Gryczynski and freshman 149 Reno 
Reitmayr both finished 2-2 in the 
tournament. 

Despite respectable finishes in its 
firsttwo tournaments, Johns Hopkins 
is looking for more productivity and 
success as the season progresses. 

“Most of the team is made up of 
freshmen and sophomores who are 

CONTINUED ON PaGe AI1 
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Features, Arts & ENTERTAINMENT, AND MORE! * NOVEMBER 15 


THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuar’s Insipe Section B 


FOCUS 


You know you've stayed up past your bedtime 
when Ron Popeil shows up on the telly. His 
Veg-o-Matic and more in this week's Focus, 
featuring all products “as seen on TV.” * B2 


FEATURES 


Interested in displaying your research project? 
Check out our story on the JHU Undergrad 
Symposium +B3 


We've also got more places for you to get 
involved, Check out Teach for America and the 
Walsh SDS Fellowship » B4 


Are you a health-nut? Are you looking for 
exotic foods? Trader Joe’s is the place 
for you! + BS 


Also, we've got the dish on Petite Louis anda 
new company that makes politically-charged 
checks. Who’s Hot at Hop? See page - B6 


A&E 


Ken Kesey (1935-2001) remembered. Also, 
Monsters, Inc. is a hit with reviewer Courtney 
Rice. Pius,find out how. the Barnstormers: .... 
Monkeybone measures up and check out the 


debut of “On the Way to the Bus,” anew col- 


umn by Matt O’Brien.» B7 


What's playing at The Charles? Caroline M. 
Saffer lets you know. In addition, Brian Udoff 
reviews Heavier than Heaven, a new biography 
of Kurt Cobain, and Hillary Wright covers the 
Mattin Center poetry reading. B8 


CALENDAR 


HOPKINS 


JOHNS 


NEWS-LETTER 


THE 


» 2001 


“This rocks my 


world. Does it rock 
yours, too?” 


—Associate Biology Professor 
Kyle Cunningham on a controver- 
sial evolutionary theory.» 





The enormous population of Spanish-speaking Americans has inadequate care because of language barrier 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Baltimore has a Hispanic popula- 
tion estimated at 50,000 by some ex- 
perts, and yet local healthcare pro- 
viders cannot supply this large 
portion ofthe population with proper 
healthcare services due to language 
and cultural barriers. 

Alarmed at this development, 
Hopkins student Maria del Pilar 
Ortega decided to take action. She 
founded Programa Salud, a 
Homewood initiative for Hispanic 
and Latino Health in Baltimore. 

Created in the spring of 2001 un- 
der the collaboration of Ortega and 
fellow students Melissa de Jesis, 
Yussein Aguirre and Romana 
Rahman, Programa Salud is a com- 
munity service program of the Office 
of Volunteer Services and acts as a 
branch of the Baltimore City Health 
Department’s Hispanic and Latino 
Healthcare Project. 

“Our goal is to alleviate the 
healthcare problems of the Hispanic 
population,” said Ortega. 

Ortega claims the group will ac- 
complish this goal through two tac- 
tics: “to target healthcare providers 
and educate them in issues of cul- 
tural competency so they are better 
equipped” and “to provide services 
for Hispanic Latinos.” 

. The program currently has 60 
people signed up as members, with 
30to 40 truly committed participants. 
Moreover,.it has seven permanent 
board members who conductadmin- 
istrative tasks. Members can become 


How could anyone spend this weekend alone 
in their dorm room with so many activites 





going on around campus? The 
Calendar section offers everything from 
a cappella to Harry Potter! « B10-11 


QUIZ 


Who's on first? Who the hell do you think you 
are? This week's quiz asks all the important 
questions, or at least those that begin with 

the word “who.” + B12 





Hey, it’s just a few ex 


BY JEREMY TULLY 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


Who among us has not pondered 
purchasing something from an 
infomercial? Probably alot, butnone- 
theless a well-executed late night 
infomercial can be both entertaining 
and thought provoking. When I am 
up late, watching these paid pro- 
grams, I am forced to wonder, how 
much was that person’s dignity worth 
to them, and do they still receive roy- 
alties for mortgaging it? 

It’s difficult not to wonder what 
type of people are behind products 
that are marketed exclusively on 
television. I henceforth turned to 
the most immediately recognizable 


brand name: As Seen on TV. (Boy, I. 


bet you didn’t see that one com- 
ing). 
Reales their Web site (http:/ 
/www.asseenontv.com), As Seen on 
TV is “devoted to deliver[ing] to their 
customers the highest standard of 
customer services that is available at 


all times.” They apparently are not _ 


quite as devoted to providing us with 
grammatically correct sentences. 

" The webmaster for their site needs 
to be given a good lesson on split 
infinitives. Beyond that, even ifI were 
one of their customers, I’m not sure 


_ what I would do witha good standard 








service itself would probably be far 
more useful. 

But I digress. Perhaps the most 
famous item you can purchase from 
As Seen on TV is the George Fore- 
man Grill. Depending on the model 
you choose, this 





Salud’s members, including Joey Cooper, are active in promoting thegroup’s cause. 


selectively involved in any of the five 
different activities Salud is currently 
hosting or planning. One of Salud’s 
primary activities is a series of cul- 
tural competency workshops hosted 
by Union Memorial Hospital. They 
have already completed two of the 
monthly workshops. 

“The workshops are designed to 
educate the hospital staff,” said Liz 
Kim, the program’s public relations 
manager. 

Each workshop hosts several 
speakers with expertise in healthcare 
and usually addresses both the cul- 


COURTSEY OF MARIA DEL PILAR ORTEGA 
Salud volunteers assembled 350 binders for a competency conference. 





champ’s grill receives is actually an 
implicit statement against all other 
infomercial merchandise. 

Ask anyone who called the 1-800 
number and bought the grill, and 
you will be left with the distinct im- 

pression that 


willrunyouanl ————— AE that person’s 
where from thoughts run 
$59.99 to Whenlam Up late, somewhatalong 
$129.99) 964? : . these — lines: 

According to watching these paid “Yeah, actually, 
most accounts I I did buy it, and 
have heard, the prog rams,|am forced despite what 
George Fore~ , you might think 
man Grill actu- to wonder how much based on all the 


ally does work 
very well and is 
a reasonable in- 


real, incredible 
and damn good 
meal. 

Still, the fact 
that the George 
Foreman Grillis 
nearly the only immediately recog- 
nizable infomercial product (not 
counting Cleo’s psychic readings) 
is a telling sign that there’s simply 
not that much of value out there. 


was that person's 


receive royalties for 
mortgaging it? 





The acclaim that the former | 


other piece of 
shit infomercial 
products out 


stment for Ltn : there, it actually 
nae of you dignity worth to them, works.” 
who are too 4 As Seen on 
goddamned and do they Still TVismuchmore 
lazy to make a than the George 


Foreman Grill, 
however. From 
personal fitness 
products that 
can’t possibly 
work (Ican’t wait 
for the AB-DOer to do me) to 


chemical tanners (by the way, © 


people can probably guess how you 
got your tan in Baltimore in the 
middle of February), there’s no end 


sy insta 


to the ways you can communicate — 


COURTESY OF MARIA DE 


tural and hypothetical aspects of in- 
teraction with the Hispanic popula- 
tion. Usually, one speaker discusses 
“the culture and gives staff members 
an understanding of what the His- 
paniccommunity needs,” said Ortega. 
The second speaker concentrates on 
more practical subjects and instructs 
healthcare providers how to traverse 
the language barrier when treating a 
Hispanic or Latino patient. 

Past speakers have included the 
administrative assistant to the His- 
panic liaison at Baltimore City Health 
Department and a nurse at Planned 


' Parenthood, 


“We're also starting a program at 


- Union Memorial Hospital to provide 


translation service for patients,” said 
Ortega. The translation program is 
stillin the planning stages, but Ortega 
said it should begin within a week. 

In the translation program, stu- 
dent participants from Homewood, 
the School of Nursing and the School 
of Medicine will be provided with 
beepers and will be on call for service 
whenever the hospital requires their 
Spanish speaking abilities. 

“Wealso volunteer athealth fairs,” 
said Ortega. “For example, a few 
weeks ago the Kidney Foundation had 
a kidney screening in east Baltimore 
where most Hispanics live. Salud stu- 
dents were there to help them read 
and fill out consent forms.” 

Salud also plans to establish a bi- 
lingual AIDS help line in which mem- 
bers will answer phone calls and re- 
spond to AIDS-related questions. 

During the conference “Cultural 
Competency: Assuring Quality 
Healthcare Services for Latinos” at 





to other people that youarea sucker. 

AsIbrowsetheir Website, ’'m forced 
to wonder what actual fishing enthusi- 
ast would buy his or her bait from As 
Seen on TV. Then there’s always the 
question of why these things are only 
available through your television in the 
first place. Intuitively, it’s because it’s 
simply less ofa hassle to deal with irate 
customers over a telephone than itis to 
deal with them in person. 

Have youever worked ata job where 
you had to deal with customer service? 
Probably the most difficult part about it 
is feigning interest in their problems. 
Well, over the phone you don’tneed to. 
Don’t care how angry someone else is 
with the shoddy product they just paid 


$19.95 in three easy installments for? 


That’s fine; because scream as much as 
they might, they’re still along way away 
from you, and they really can’t do any- 
thing about it. 

Infomercial products are complete 
garbage. The only thing redeeming 
about them are the entertaining sales 
pitches that invariably accompany 
them, If you were worried when you 
opened up this section of the News- 
Letter that you would find you were 
wrong all this time about infomercial 
products, and discover that they ac- 
tually are worthwhile, then rest as- 
sured that you never had any reason 
to be concerned at all, you foolish, 
foolish person. 


his 


the School of Medi- 
cineon Oct. 3, Salud 
members helped 
with the logistics of 
the program. In 
fact, 388 healthcare 
providers from 
around the state of 
Maryland attended 
the conference to 
discuss the pressing 
issue. 

As a branch of 
the Baltimore City 
He, as eh 
Department’s 
Healthcare Project, 
Salud fulfills one of 
the project’s pri- 
mary objectives: to 
raise studentaware- 
ness of the Hispanic 
healthcare condi- 
tion and stimulate 
involvement. 

“One of Salud’s 
most important 
goals is to increase awareness oncam- 
pus of the urgency of the healthcare 
inadequacy for the Hispanic and 
Latino community and to encourage 
everyone to become culturally com- 





L PILAR ORTEGA 


tors,” said Kim. “The patients may 
know beforehand that it might take 
them a long period of time to cure 
their illness if they go toan American 
hospital; therefore, they might just go 
to their community’s 16 doctors who 
may not make the proper diagnosis.” 

One of the most important parts 
of a doctor/patient relationship is 
communication. Oftentimes, a doc- 
tor can find out moreabouta patient’s 
problem by simply conducting an in- 
terview and finding out their medical 
history. Even in medical school, fu- 
ture doctors are taught that the pa- 
tient history obtained in an interview 
can prevent unnecessary testing and 
medical procedures. 

Salud meets once every two weeks 
on Sundays at 5 p.m. in the AMRI 
multipurpose room. It is not too late 
to join Salud andhelp those in needin 
the surrounding Baltimore commu- 
nity. It is up to each individual how 
much he or she donates to this very 
worthy cause. There are few qualifi- 
cations other than being ready and 
willing to help. The group’s contin- 
gency stems from all parts of the 
Hopkins community — notjust His- 

‘panics or Spanish speakers. 
“You don’t have to be Hispanic or 





COURTESY OF MARIA DEL PILAR ORTEGA 
The large number of Hispanics in Baltimore and the difficulty they have 
with communication motivated Ortega to make a change in the system. 


petent,” said Ortega. 

The Salud program addresses a 
pressing issue in contemporary Balti- 
more. 

“There is a language barrier that 
prevents many Hispanics from receiv- 
ing treatment because they cannot 
communicate their problems with 
doctors and there is a lack of transla- 





RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/N 


> 


speak Spanish to join,” said Gavi 
Bogin-Farber, coordinator ofcultural 
competency workshops. 

Ortega added, “You don’t have to 
be fluent in Spanish to give presenta- 
tions, to volunteer at conferences or 
to help plan the workshops. The pur- 
pose is to educate, not to train them 
in Spanish.” 
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“LETTER 


Since you grilled it yourself, at least you know it’s from a real cow. 
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As Seen on TV draws its revenue from people like you and me with its 
hypnotic salesmanship and its strategic late-night marketing. 
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; Se A "ABOUTPIZZA.COM 
This little gadget will give those fancy pizzerias a run for their money. 


It's not delivery ... 


How Pizzaz is like a countertop pizzeria 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Living in a dorm at Hopkins has 
many drawbacks when it comes to 
cooking. Even if you live in Wolman 
or McCoy, your culinary possibilities 
can be limited. Yes, there are a sink 
and two burners, plus a fridge. You 
probably even have a microwave and 
a toaster of your own. The problem 
is, there’s no oven. 

Why not expand your horizons? 
The perfect addition to any dorm is 
the Pizzaz Revolving Pizza Oven, 
made by Presto, That’s right, As Seen 
on TV, the Pizzaz Pizza Oven is the 
best thing since the toaster oven. 

Yes, I know. Your immediate re- 
action, as was mine when I was given 
a Pizzaz of my own, was, “Am I going 
to cook pizza that often that Ineeda 
whole oven for it?” Well, sit back and 
let me explain the beauty of this ma- 
chine. 


Theoven consists ofthe actualheat 


source, which is not that big, and a 


detachable circular pizza pan for easy ~ 


storage. When the pan is attached to 
the cooker, there is an upper and a 
lower part to the cooker that cooks 
the pizza as it revolves. Or to make it 
easier to visualize, if the pan did not 
revolve as the pizza cooked, only one 
triangular slice of the pizza would end 
up cooked. Thus, itsaves space due to 
its ingenious design. 

Though at $89.99 the Pizzaz is 
costly, it is well worth the money. 
You cannot only cook thin, thick, or 
stuffed crust pizzas, but there are also 
many other possibilities. 


Why buy a Pizzaz Revolving Pizza 
en? 
re). You have pizza anytime 
you want (avon ihat you have plenty 


oo 


of frozen pizza). 

2.) Frozen pizza costs less than 
delivery pizza (so you'll end up on 
top in the cost department). 

3.) Cooking a frozen pizza on the 
Pizzaz is quicker than delivery (the 
Pizzaztakes 20 minutes at most, while 
delivery can take up to an hour). 

4.) You can cook other things on 
the Pizzaz, like the recipe below: 


(Ifyou’rea vegetarian, stop read- 
ing now.) Pepperoni pizza is really 
great when the edges of the pep- 
peroni slices are crispy. It’s also re- 
ally great when the pepperoni has 
some crispy cheese on it. Well, one 
day when I was out of frozen pizza, 
I discovered a great recipe that I like 
to cail “Pepperoni Chips.” Ifyou’re 
looking ‘or the perfect snack while 
watching a football game, you have 
found it: 

First, take some sliced pepperoni 
(if you want a juicier taste, use thick 
sliced). Place them touching each 
otherinacircular, oneinch deep dish. 


Next, pour on all the spices you want: 
“garlic, some Mrs. Dash, parsley or 


whatever. Next, put some grated 


cheese on top of the pepperoni, but | 


be sure to use cheddar or Colby jack, 
anything else is simply unacceptable. 
Just put the pan in the oven until the 
pepperoni starts to turn a little or- 
ange, then take it out and put it ona 
paper towel so the grease drains out. 
What you now have is crispy, spicy, 
cheesy pepperonito munch on. Trust 
me, it’s good. 

Thus, the Pizzaz Revolving Pizza 
Oven can not only make fresh, hot 
pizza and other recipes quicker than 
a regular oven, but is smaller, much 
less expensive, and much-more con- 
venient. Buy one, and you'll see what 
I mean. 


| 





Ab Roller: Expensive but worthless 


BY JORDEN MANASSE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Ab Rollers are for people who are 
already thin. The rest of us will get 
sick ofkneeling on the floor, gripping 
foam bike handlebars on wheels, and 
doing somekind ofhalf-assed pushup 
while a thin person in a video cries, 


| “Youcandoit! ROOOOOLLLitout!” 


Anytime one catches herself watch- 
ing an infomercial and actually finds 


| herself debating about buying the 


product, it’s just a bad idea. But like 
so many other unsuspecting people, 
or just plain brainless people with 
money to blow for that matter, I too 
was duped into buying an infomercial 
product. 

The Ab Roller infomercial reeled 
me in somehow, and I just can’t let 
myself forgive myself for the forty 
dollars, plus shipping and handling, I 
wasted onit. lused to be pretty fitand 
pretty tonedsophomore year, just two 
short years ago. That is, until I got 
knee surgery and quit the varsity div- 
ing team all within a span of three 





| would be in shape in 
no time. One little 
plastic machine on 
wheels was the 
answer to all of life's 
problems. So | 
thought. 





months. Every day, I would spend a 
half-hour jogging on thetreadmill and 
do my usual 200-500 sit-ups. So, you 
may ask, why would someone like me 
even consider something so ridicu- 
lous asa piece of plastic that claims to 


(tone your back and shoulders, 
strengthen your arms and chest, all 
while tightening your abdominals and 
obliques?) 

Well, there! was, sitting on acouch 
alone in Aspen, Colorado, feeling 
sorry for myself and how out of shape 
I was. After all, I hadn’t really exer- 
cised since my knee surgery. I also 
couldn’t ride my bike up a hill with- 
out huffing and puffing — maybe it 
was the altitude, maybe it was the 
steepness of the hill or maybe I was 
just really out of shape. I turned on 
the TV at three in the morning for 
lack of anything better to do at that 
late hour or early (depends on how 
you look at it), and was immedi- 
ately drawn in by the perfectly chis- 
eled men and women who were 
pointing out the benefits of using 
the Ab Roller. 

Famous people boasted about its 
amazing qualities; in fact I think 
Suzanne Somers was the main spon- 
sor of the infomercial. Suzanne 
Somers sponsors a wealth of athletic 
equipment and has probably never 
used any ofit — I should have known 
what I was getting myself into. Gor- 
geous men walked hand in hand with 
bikini-clad women. 

As I popped another Boulder po- 
tato chip (by the way, the brand’s salt 
and vinegar chips are to die for) into 
my mouth and glanced down at my 
flabby stomach, I started buying into 
the commercial. I too could have 
hot guys fighting over me in my 
bikini if I bought the Ab Roller, I 
thought. It made sense to me at the 
time, at least. And I only had to use 
it for three minutes a day to look 
like the people in the infomercial? 
Wow, sign me up! 

I would be in shape in no time. No 
more sit-ups, no more free-weight 
lifting. One little plastic machine on 
wheels was the answer to all of life’s 

sblems. So I thought. 

There was no sense in calling the 
number at three in the morning. I 
memorized the number, hoping that 


I would remember it later — I wasn’t 
about to get up from my potato chips 
and comfortable couch just to jot 
down a number for a silly little Ab 
Roller. First thing I did the next day 
was call the number that had ap- 
peared on the screen about twenty 
times within the hour-long 
infomercial. I was almost disap- 
pointed that Suzanne Somers wasn’t 
answering on the other end. A bland 
matter-of-fact voice answered and 
took down my order like I was the 
fiftieth person to call that day. | 
waited and waited for the day when 
my Ab Roller would find its way to 
my door. 

The box was surprisingly small. 
The blue plastic Ab Roller looked like 
something I could have thrown to- 
gether myself for the price of ten dol- 
lars, but I decided to give it a whirl 
anyway. I tried it three times, didn’t 
feel a thing — no, not in my arms, 


back, or stomach. Promises ofa hard 
stomach became empty promises. | 
was severely disappointed to say the 
least. It was my first attempt at buy- 
ing an infomercial product and my 
last. 

Iamconvinced thatthe perfect bod- 
ies on the infomercial have never 
touched the Ab Roller a day in their 
lives. Theyspendnoless than fivehours 
adayat the gym using high-tech equip- 
ment. Anything thatcan’tbe fixed with 
starving themselves and working outis 
easily fixed with liposuction. 

For now, I think I'll stick to eating 
instead of trusting a three-minute 
‘miracle’ to solve all my problems. 
It’s difficult not to buy into the happy 
beautiful slim people on the 
infomercials. 

Just two months ago, I was duped 
into buying a membership at Bally’s 
Total Fitness Club. I'll let you know 
how that goes ... 
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This is a foreign Ab Roller ad. It’s funny ‘cuz we don’t understand it. 





Infomercials symbolize America’s greatness 


s far as I’m concerned, 
infomercials and the de- 
vices they sell have got- 
ten the bum’s rap for too 
ong. Long on form and 
lacking in function, the products they 
offer and the blatant consumerism 
for which they stand are far more 
than simple outlets for those with ex- 
cess cash on-hand. The Foreman 
Grill, the Clapper and everything 
that’s ever sprung from the mind of 
Ron Popeil symbolize all that’s right 


THE BURNING QUESTION 


“I bought a Brita water filter 
because of the infomercial.” 
—Shilpa Shanni, freshman 





in America today. For after all, when 
a society finally concerns itself with 
creating devices to juice a potato or 
shut off appliances from across a 
room, life can’t be that bad. 

While I could wax eloquent about 
the global significance of these prod- 
ucts “as seen on TV,” (for example, 
how the Veg-o-matic ended the Cold 
War) I don’t want to stray too far 
from my point. That is, it’s high time 
we start to appreciate how valuable 
infomercials and the wares they 
peddle are to our everyday lives. 

Infomercials invented at-home 
shopping, after all. Before that pesky 
World Wide Web went and 
hyperinflated the economy from here 
to Siam, only those hordes of hair- 
dyed, teeth-bleached, smiley-faced 
spokespeople could offer you the con- 
venience of buying goods to your. 
heart’s content from the warmth of 
your favorite recliner. 

God bless those fake bastards. If 
not for them, where would we get our 
Garden Devils? 

That innovative plant care de- 
vice brings me to my second point. 
These damned things are incred- 
ibly useful. It’s true! While the sales 
pitches are silly, the tools they sell 
aren’t. Some can, in fact, change 
your life. 

Take, for example, the famed 
George Foreman Grill. This thing is 
insane. This modestly priced, rather 
diminutive machine packs some se- 
rious cooking power. I still remem- 


One thing even the 
Reds have to concede 
is that these 
infomercials not only 
provide access to 
useful products but 
hours of marvelously 
campy entertainment. 





ber the day my suitemate sophomore 


year bought one. I had gone most of 


my first two years at Hopkins without 
any appliances and so was forced to 
rely on the dining halls’ offerings. 1 


thought (naively) that | wouldn’t no- 
tice the different. That first night with 
the Foreman Grill proved me so very 
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wrong. Being wrong never quite 
tasted so good before. 

The grill does wonders for beef 
but I seem to recall it was especially 
magical with chicken breasts. Throw 
a little Mrs. Dash on the breasts be- 
fore you cook ‘em andlife is suddenly 
tons better. 

My one grip: what is up with that 
fat receptacle? You know what I’m 
talking about. The makers of this fine 
grilling tool took the time to conceive 
a cup which would collect all of the 
greasy spillings from the cooked 
meats. Itis officially the grossest thing 
I’ve ever seen. 

Well, second grossest. I once saw 
someone who actually poured the fat 
back on the meat while cooking it. I 
then proceeded to lose my lunch, 
quickly followed by breakfast and the 
previous night’s dinner. 

Someone just suggested to me that 
you might use the collected drippings” 
to make a bar of soap. That’s pretty 
friggin’ gross too. Then again, I bet 
the bits of carbonized beef would 
make great exfoliates. 

One thing even the Reds have to 
concede is that these infomercials not 
only provide access to useful prod- . 
ucts but hours of marvelously campy 
entertainment. My favorite example 
is one half-hour segment popular- 
ized late in the last decade that fea- 
tured the “miraculous Sobukawa pil- 


low.” The most overly hyped Japanese 


import since Pachinko machines, the 


’ 


- 


EC, 


Sobukawa was touted as a cure for 
migraines, backaches, stomach aches, 
and snoring. Rumor had it the fol- 
low-up version would clear up acne 
and reduce gout. 

But that wasn’t the best part. You 
see, the fellow trying to convince 
America that they needed to buy this 
life-changing pillow was easily the 
most stereotypical Japanese man I’ve 
ever seen on television. Perhaps only 
those ridiculous ads for Benihana 
restaurant (“Come see fo’ yo’self!”) 
compare. He kept yelling something 
about buckwheat husks (whatever 
the hell those are) and tossing bar- 
bells on the pillow to prove their 
softness. 

Attempting to display the high- 
techinnards of the pillow, he chopped 
one in half with a samurai sword. 
Honestly now, wouldn’taGinsuknife 
have sufficed? 

Almost as good: those absurd 
infomercials disguised as talk shows. 
Their names always have a grandiose 
ring to them. “Amazing Discoveries” 
and “The World’s Greatest Inven- 
tions” are my favorites. That crazy 
British guy in the bow tie is my hero. 


Rm 


That crazy British guy 
in the bow tie is my — 
hero. Anyone who can 
take a power sander to 
a Ferrari has balls of 
steel, as far as |am 
concerned. 





Anyone who can take a power sander 
to a Ferrari has balls of steel, as far as 
Iam concerned. ‘Day 

_ Inthose awkward hours after mid- 
night on weekdays and on Saturday 
afternoons when nothing good was 
on the television, you could always 
count on those two wacky foreigners _ 
and their similarly caricatured friends — 
foratleastafewlaughs, = 

It’s hard for me to picture where 

we'd be without these cultural in- _ 
stitutions. A few dollars richer, 
maybe. A few attics less cluttered, 
sure. But it’s a small pric Ly. 

_ After all, what would I 
my Nordic Track? 
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BY JORDEN MANASSE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


As more students enroll at Johns 
Hopkins each year, housing appears 
to become more and more of an is- 
sue, and that is not just for freshmen 
and sophomores living on campus. 
More students means less housing 
off-campus as well, leading to many 
juniors and seniors to seek-out hous- 
ing in more dangerous neighbor- 
hoods, inconvenient locations and 
less desirable conditions. 

Students now have to begin search- 
ing for housing even earlier than in 
past years and sometimes itis only by 
chance that some students find hous- 
ing for the following year. Vasili 
Michell, ‘02, and his roommate Alex 
Kaminaris, ‘02 did everything right 
when searching for a two bedroom 
apartment and still had difficulties. 
During January of their sophomore 
year, the two set out to put their names 
on waiting lists for apartments. Even 
in January, a full three months before 
most sophomores look for housing, 
they found that the Marylander, a 
building located in St. Paul St, was the 
only place to have housing available 
for August. However, they were even- 
tually able to get a place in The 

Charles. “In the end, the place we got 
ended up falling in our lap,” Michell 
says. “We just got lucky.” 

Arun Nagarajan ‘03 and Eugene 
Yum ‘03, two of five students sharing 
a row-house on St. Paul St, have 
asimilar story. They started looking 
fora house to share in mid-February. 
By the time they added their names to 
waitlists, there were already several 
names ahead of them on each list. 
“Landlords wouldn’t contact us, we 
had to contact them. They’d show us 
houses and the next day they were 
taken,” said Yum. “We always joked 
we could live in the Hut if we didn’t 
find housing.” Luckily they too found 
housing. “The school needs to do a 
better job of helping us out,” added 
Nagarajan. 

These students’ stories and many 
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FEATURES 
Upperclassman housing: What’s JHU doing to fix it? 


One of the most nerve-racking questions sophomores encounter is not merely choosing a major, but finding a place to live in a year 


‘ A fe 
LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


There are only afew options for University housing for rising juniors and 


seniors in the Charles Village area. 


others like theirs rouse concerns 
about the future of housing at 
Hopkins and if the school is really 
doing allit can do to support students 
through their housing difficulties. 
However, some students say that the 
rising number of students at Hopkins 
isn’t the key issue when it comes to 
searching for housing. 

The rising enrollment rate has in- 
creased need for underclassmen 
housing, therefore, infringing on the 
needs of many upperclassmen living 
in the Homewood, an on-campus 
residence originally provided for up- 
perclassmen and graduate students. 
And when the current freshmen and 
sophomores begin searching for 
housing for their junior and senior 
years, housing in the area may be- 
come even more scarce for many 
more of them will be competing for 
less spots. Tracey Angel, Director of 
Housing and Conference Services, 


said that the housing offices are do- 
ing all they can to provide the best 
housing for underclassmen with the 
money they have. Hopkins housing 
is on a self-support budget which 
means that it can only make certain 
additions or changes to housing based 
on money coming in from under- 
classmen paying to live in the dorms. 
“We can make suggestions about 
housing and see what spaces are avail- 
able for students, but it is the people 
with the purse strings that have to 
make the decisions,” said Angel. An- 
gel comments that complaints from 
students have changed from year to 
year. When she first started working 
in the housing office, sophomores 
were complaining that the University 
did not provide on-campus housing 
for them. And then when the Wolman 
Residence Hall was opened in 1992, 
followed by the McCoy Residence 
Hall in 1993, to sophomores, there 





were several sophomores that 
couldn’t wait to move off-campus. 
Now many juniors and seniors com- 
plain that the University doesn’t pro- 
vide four-year housing, “Wejustcan’t 
win,” says Angel. 

“Whatever you don’t have, you 
want, and whatever you have, you 
don’t want.” Angel also notes that 
rumors of the University displacing 
graduate students in the Homewood, 
a place used primarily to house up- 
perclassmen and graduate students, 
to make room for sophomores is in- 
correct. For sophomores, Housing 
chose the wings of Homewood with 
the fewest number of people wanting 
to renew their leases for the following 
year. Any remaining students were 
told they had to move from those 
wings but could pick other rooms in 
the building before rising juniors had 
a chance to get the remaining rooms 
from the upperclassmen lottery. The 
Homewood now has three wings 
dedicated to sophomores and is no 
longer opening up spaces for gradu- 
ate students that would want to apply 
to live there. Even McCoy, a residence 
hall wholly dedicated to servingsopho- 
mores, has 50-60 freshman living there 
and Wolman is now made up of 60 
percent freshmen. Because of the prox- 
imity to Wolman and McCoy, The 
Bradford, which was renovated in 1991 
to service upperclassmen and graduate 
students has also come to house sopho- 
mores. The overwhelming amount of 
freshmen has also caused the Univer- 
sity to seek out other housing options. 

In 1996 and 1999, the Hopkins 
Inn, alocal hotel, rented out two floors 
to approximately twenty freshmen. 
Using the Hopkins Inn was both in- 
convenient for the University because 
ofthe price it costs to rewire the build- 
ing for Ethernet and to replace the 
Inn’s furniture with University furni- 
ture, and to students because they 
were not able to spend their first year 
at Hopkins living in close proximity 
to a large population of their class. 
Although there are many changes yet 
to be made, Angel comments that the 


housing offices have increased help 
for juniors and seniors through their 
Off-Campus Housing Office. 

Senior Class President Stephen 
Goutman has taken another approach 
to investigating ways to improve up- 
perclassmen housing for students. He 
chairs the 25-member Commission 
on Upperclassmen Housing, which 
is made up of people from the 
President’s Office, people from the 
Provost’s Office, people from the Of- 
fice of Student Life, people from Ad- 
missions, professors, Housing Office 
personnel and an equal number of 
students. “When I took my tour of 
Hopkins,” says Goutman, “I was told 
there was four-year housing. I think 
the spaces decreased and the demand 
increased.” “Right now, we are look- 


ing at the question of - do we need 
housing, and if we do, what does that 
entail?” 

The Commission on Upperclass- 
men Housing is addressing several 








issues and is trying to ensure that 
both the interests of the University 
and of the students are taken into ; 
account and that no one in the com- 
munity is displaced. Many possibili- 
ties are being considered suchas buy- 
ing up apartment building around 
the area for students; however with 
each idea comes different issues. If 
the University purchased apartment 
buildings, the cost to renovate the 
buildings up to code might increase 
the cost to students wanting to live in 
these buildings. Goutman wants to 
address all issues of the community 
and believes that all options should 
be considered. 

“We have to go into this with open 
minds,” says Goutman. “We may 
come out with something that is not 
expected, nothing, orsomething quite 
innovative that is different than what 
hasbeen proposedalready.Ithinkwe 4 
can accomplish a lot with this com- ~ 
mittee but it’s going to take time.” 
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Getting on a waiting list as soon as possible is a good place to start. 





Walsh Fellows get 
money for projects 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Meg Walsh had everywhere to go. 
Graduated from Hopkinsin 1984 with 
a B.A., she was Treasurer and Vice 
President of Lucent Technologies 
before she was 40. She was a dedi- 
cated alumna, generously giving time 
and money to Hopkins. She was also 
aleader of the Second Decade Society 
(SDS), our school’s leadership devel- 
opment organization. Then, in the 
fall of 1998, Meg Walsh died tragi- 
cally due to complications resulting 
from child birth. 

The SDS moved quickly to estab- 
lisha memorial to their peer. Through 
their support and direction, the Flo- 
rence “Meg” Long Walsh Leadership 
Award was created the following year. 
The award provides a graduating se- 
nior from the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences witha stipend of $20,000 
for a post graduate year of travel and 
independent study abroad. The stu- 
dent must create a proposal for a 12 
month international project, yet may 
not include extended study at a for- 
eign university. 

ets Ue astanet to realize that it 
is an award and nota scholarship,” 
comments Suzie Bacon, Coordina- 
tor of Academic Programs for the 
Krieger School. “It allows the de- 
velopment of an independent pro- 
gram the student creates on their 
own. Come September after gradu- 


ation, they’re out of the country — 


working on the project.” 
The fellowship affords the op- 
_ portunity for a promising Hopkins 
graduate to focus on an indepen- 
dent project that explores their in- 
terests and abilities, tests their 
knowledge and assumptions in a 
broader international context and 
develops their leadership skills. The 
award provides a fellow with the 
opportunity to develop the quali- 
ties of intellectual inquiry, global 
perspective and leadership that Meg 
__ herself exemplified. : 
The criteria involved in selection 
of a candidate revolve around both 
- thep: and the candidates’ col- 






community. 

Strength of the proposed project 
and the applicant’s ability to carry 
out that projectalso playsa large role. 
Finally, the applicant’s record of aca- 
demicachievementisalso considered. 

In its first year, the award went to 
Thach-Giao Troung. Thach-Giao 
spent her year in Vietnam, studying 
how post-war market socialism is af- 
fecting children, particularly in poor 
rural populations. Troung, who is flu- 
ent in Vietnamese, took a volunteer 
teaching job at a Ho Chi Ming City 
elementary school. The job allowed 
her to conduct fieldwork for her 
project and to study the effects of 
Vietnam’s market socialist policies. 
Troung graduated with an Anthro- 
pology major and Global Studies mi- 
nor, and aspires for a career in inter- 
national health. 

This year’s winner, announced at 
commencement, is Jodie Misiak. An 
International Studies major who 
plans to research urban housing is- 
sues in China, Misiak studied there 
during her junior year, and speaks 
Mandarin Chinese. Originally intent 
on a career in the Foreign Service, 
Jodie became involved with Habitat 
for Humanity while at Hopkins, and 
served as president of the campus 
chapter. She quickly developed an 
interest in housing and Urban Plan- 
ning issues and plans to pursue a 
graduate degree in Urban Planning 
after her year in China. 

The award has now returned for 
its third year. Applications may be 
picked up from the Dean’s office: 
Merganthaler 237. Questions and re- 
quests for information should be di- 
rected to Bacon, at (410) 516-6056 or 
bacon@jhu.edu. 

Applications for next year’s fel- 
lowship must be received in the 
Dean’s office no later than 5 p.m., 
Friday Nov. 30, 2001. 

The programsestablished by these 


two individuals serve to commemo- 


rate Walsh’s memory as well as her 
commitment to change. Though 
Walsh’s passing may have been tragic, 
her life was a testament to the quali- 
ties of leadership and intellectual in- 
quiry. Her example serves to inspire, 


_ and so to reward students year after 








Teach for America seeks to educate poor 


For highly-qualified students, TFA offers the opportunity to teach low-income children 


BY STEVEN ZAMPIERI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Hey, you! Yeah, you! When’s 
the last time you dared to step off 
campus? You could have gone for 
anything, possibly a dinner at the 
Inner Harbor. What you have to 
realize is that every time you step 
outside the bubble that is the Johns 
Hopkins University campus, you 
are getting in touch with the resi- 
dents of Baltimore. 

But this article isn’t about the kid 
that’s trying to get some extra money 
by working in the harbor to pay off 
his satellite TV bills. This is an article 
about the people who never had the 
opportunity to receive the education 
that most of us take for granted. It’s 
about the people that provide that 
opportunity. It’s about more than 
7,000 people who comprise Teach 
For America (TFA.) ~ 

Teach For America is made up 
of recent college graduates who 
devote two years of their lives to 
teaching in public schools of low- 
income areas, such as those in Bal- 
timore neighborhoods. Now in 
their 12th year of providing a better 
education for those less fortunate, 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. TEACHFORAMERICA.COM 
Take this opportunity to lead future generations. 


these college grads ofall majors cur- 
rently teach in 16 low-income rural 
and urban areas. 

The idea for this organization was 
devised by Wendy Kopp in 1989 while 
she was a senior at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Kopp disliked the fact that wealth 
was the deciding factor in a child’s 
quality of education. Ifa child’s par- 
ents were rich, he/she had a decent 
chance of attending high quality 
schools and being accepted by an ac- 
credited university. She wished her 
proposal for TFA would alleviate 
some of these inequities and hope- 
fully initiate a long-term reform of 
public schooling. 

The first year she called for gradu- 
ates to help her set up this organiza- 
tion, she received a response in ex- 
cess of 2,500 people. This number 
was trimmed to 500 people who were 
spread over six areas of the nation 
doing what they could to give chil- 
dren the chances that they deserve. 
Since then its numbers have reached 
the thousands, and the application 
process still eliminates many willing 
participants. ; 

TFA is not just looking for anyone 
who has some free time on their 
hands. They are “looking for people 
to take active 
roles in educa- 
tion reform and 
look at the long 
term.” This was 
said byHopkins’ 
own Jason Kim, 
who serves as an 
intern for TFA. 
“Itisanon-profit 
organization...like 
the Peace 
Corps.” Kim, a 
junior, gives brief 
presentations 
about TFA inup- 
per level 
undergrad 
classes to induce 
those who might 
be interested in 
the organization 
to apply for a job 
after graduation. 

The applica- 
tion process is 
similar to that of 
a college appli- 
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Teach for America is a great opportunity for recent college grads to help 
educate children who have less chance of getting a good education. 


cation, the next deadline being in Feb- 
ruary. According to Kim, some traits 
that TFA looks for in potential teach- 
ers are resident advisors and those 
with solid GPAs. About 70 percent of 
applications will be denied. 

When someone is accepted, TFA 
providesall the necessary training that 
one might need before wandering into 
a class of underprivileged children. 
Members are usually not well-certi- 
fied, as most school districts thatneed 
their aid are those who are so needy 
for teachers that they are willing to 
accept teachers without such certifi- 
cation. 

What TFA members are up 
against is an uphill battle. Children 
at the age of nine in low-income 
areas already read at three to four 
grade levels beneath nine-year-olds 
in high-income areas. These chil- 
dren are also seven times less likely 
to graduate from college. Since it is 


Ay 


a non-profit organization, money 

for the small administrative costs 

they have comes from donations 

made by people like you and me, . 
To find out more about what you 

can do to help TFA or to apply fora. 
job with them, you may visit them 

online ‘at http:// 

www.teachforamerica.org or go to 

the Career Center on the third floor 

of Garland Hall and pick up a bro- 

chure. 

So take this opportunity to con- 
sider what you will do after gradua- 
tion. The rewards that come from 
teaching one child something new 
can create memories and impres- 
sion that reward both of you for a 


lifetime. Hf 


Wendy Kopp wrote a book about 
her successful educational venture 
in her book entitled One Day, All 
Children. Check it out for a more 


detailed look at Teach for America, 
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Digital Media Center for tech-artists Research exhibited 


Take an adventure on the innovative side of computer gaphics and 3-D production 


BY MELISSA FLOCA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Among the many under-utilized 
new resources in the Mattin Center 
is the Digital Media Center. It af- 
fords students the opportunity to 
use cutting-edge digital technology 
for both academic and nonacademic 
pursuits. 

The Digital Media Center has 12 
high-end Dell and Apple comput- 
ers with software that enables, 
among other things, digital video 
editing, Web site creation, anima- 
tion, photo and image manipula- 
tion, virtual drawing and painting. 
The digital music suite contains a 
state-of-the-art composition, re- 
cording and editing system com- 
plete with synthesizers, keyboards, 
effects processing and digital re- 
cording. The video suite has a pro- 
fessional editing system able to digi- 
tize, edit and create transitions, 
effects and titles. Equipment such 
as video cameras, light and sound 
kits, cables and assorted peripher- 
als can be checked for free. There 
are also the latest equipment de- 
signs by Macintosh for your use. 





The wide-screen, flat monitor that 
you only see on commercials or in 
high-tech facilities is one of the first 
things you will encounter when you 
walk through the door. 





The Digital Media 
Center has 12 high- 
end Dell and Apple 
computers with 
software that enables, 
among other things, 
digital video editing 
and Web site creation. 





The Center and all of the equip- 
ment there can be used for free by 
any Homewood-based student. In- 
struction in the forms of book/CD- 
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Take a walk on the wiké side with your digital media projects. 


based tutori- 
als, work- 
shops and 
one-on-one 
instruction is 
available. A 
variety of 
workshopson 
digital audio 
and video 
production, 
3-D modeling 
and anima- 
tion, web 
portfolios and 
music videos 
are periodi- 
cally offered. 
Students can 
be certified to 
check out 











equipment 
through par- 
ticipation in 
workshops. 
Students must also be registered to 
use the equipment in the center. 
During Intersession workshops on 
music video production, creation 
of web portfolios and 3-D modeling 
and animation will be offered. Stu- 
dents must register soon, because 
classes offered during Intersession 
fill up quickly. To sign up for one of 
the regularly offered class, go to the 
Digital Media Center where sign- 
up sheets are on the front desk. 

Staff at the Center emphasized 
that it was available for both aca- 
demic and nonacademic uses. Kira 
Hammond, the video specialist at 
the Digital Media Center, said, “We 
really encourage people to come in 
here and have fun. We offer an op- 
portunity for students to expand their 
horizons and try something new.” 

Many of the employees are very 
knowledgeable and are available to 
help students using the center. 
There has been a concerted effort at 
the center to try and make it as user- 
friendly as possible. 

Many student activity groups on 
campus are beginning to utilize the 
centerin many capacities. The Black 
and Blue Jay, the on-campus hu- 





Get checks that send a message 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Does money run your life? Do you 
find yourself balancing your check- 
book more often than you get a full 
night’s rest? Does it seem as though 
every time you write a check, you're 
signing away part of your soul? 
Money has become an integral part 
of our lives whether we like it or 
not. Ever since the end of the barter 
economy, money has become our 
only form of trade, and if we’re go- 
ing to constantly have that reality 
shoved in our faces, we might as well 
shove back! 

A new company called “The 
Cheque Republic” has founda way to 
use money to speak out against the 
importance of money. Sound contra- 
dictory? Perhaps that’s the point. 

Kathryn Weinstein, a photo edi- 
tor and free-lance graphic designer, 
created the designs of four checks 
originally as an assignment for a 
graphic designing course she was tak- 
ing at the School of Visual Arts. The 
assignment was to bring in designs 
for postcards, but instead, Weinstein 
came up with the catchy slogans that 
are now accepted at businesses 
throughoutthe country. She said that, 
at first, her ideas were “a personal 
feeling I had about money. It was a 


way of venting about the role of 


money in my life.” 

After showing her ideas to her 
classmates and friends and family, 
she was encouraged to take them to 
the next level. Weinstein showed her 
checks to Bill Anelli, a philosophy 
professor at De Anza College in 
Cupertino, Calif. After a few con- 
versations, they decided to start 
their own business, and after col- 
lecting the means to pursue their 
dreams, “The Cheque Republic” 
was born. 

Weinstein and Anelli offer four 
designs, each with their own purpose- 
fully offensive and blatant phrase. You 
can choose between “Wageslave”, 
“Warning: Economics Has Made Me 
Selfish”, “C’Mon Take It”, and 
“Pound O’ My Flesh.” 


The first is designed for those who’ 


feel as though money owns them, for 
those who live for Friday because it’s 
Payday, and then realize two days and 
twenty checks later that they re broke. 
You have to eat, don’t you? Write a 
check at the grocery store. You need 
new clothes because your old ones 
are falling apart, don’t you? Vprite a 
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COURTESY OFHTTP://WWW.THECHEQUEREPUBLIC.COM 
Get your very own unique checks so you can send a message as you go 
broke. Why not be politically active while you shop? 


check when you go shopping. You're 
going to have to give up your money 
anyway, so you mightas well let those 
companies and businesses know just 
what they re taking when you write 
them a check — your pride. 

The second design is for those 
who have become greedy by living 
in our society. It is the perfect choice 
for someone who buys an Armani 
suit and a new Rolex every week. 
Somehow, though, I think some- 


oS Ss ae ae ee 
| think someone 


would laugh when 
writing out a check for 
a new leather coat on 
a piece of paper that 
says “Economics Has 
Made Me Selfish” 





one would laugh when writing outa 
check for a new leather coat on a 
piece of paper that says “Econom- 
ics Has Made Me Selfish”. Those 
bastards are probably quite proud 
that they have more money than 
they know what to do with. The 
third plays around with the idea of 
money as something you love and 
hate at the same time. Are you beg- 
ging them to take away those vi- 
cious dollars and cents that have 
destroyed you, or are you threaten- 
ing them, trying to keep one last 
ounce of pride? Apparently, with 
the last design, all pride is gone. Here, 


take my money, and take my left arm 
while you’ re at it. In fact, take my left 
leg. Did you want my right half too? 

For Weinstein, the purpose of the 
checks is more “to get people talking 
and generate questions”. Obviously, 
however, the checks can be taken on 
a much more political level, as is the 
aim of Anelli. The checks speak out 
against capitalism and the dictatorial 
role money plays in life. 

According to Weinstein, she be- 
lieves Anelli would argue that “Any- 
thing to do with money is political”. 
Whether you use the checks for their 
entertainment value or to make an 
anti-capitalist statement, they will 
definitely make an impression wher- 
ever you hand them over, signed and 
dated. 

With the economy we live in to- 
day, we get the pleasure of holding 
onto the money from our paychecks 
fora total of about 2.3 seconds, and 
how can we forget the fact that taxes 
take about 30 percent anyway? It 
seems as if all money has become 
blood moneyand there’s notadamn 
thing we can do about it except cry 
every time we write a check and have 
aheart attack every time we balance 
our checkbooks. Sound like a de- 
cent way to live? I didn’t think so, 
and neither do Anelli and 
Weinstein. Take back your pride! 
Regain your dignity! And if you’re 
going to be forced to sign away all of 
your money, you might as well take 
a stand and let the economy know 
that you have not been fooled. You 
know exactly what’s going on, 
you’re on top of the game, and you 
won tlet those Looney Tunes or Bal- 
timore Ravens checks give the im- 
pression that you enjoy sacrificing 
your life’s work. Visit http:// 
www. thechequerepublic.com and or- 
der your own set of checks today. 
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Located in the Mattin Center, the DMC is open to all. 


mor magazine, is now entirely pro- 
duced there. Undergraduates work- 
ing on research projects as part of 
the Woodrow Wilson Fellows pro- 
gram have also used the Center ex- 
tensively. It isan excellent resource 
for students to use in academic and 
nonacademic capacities. 

As the Center continues to grow, 
they anticipate inviting guest art- 
ists to display their work, offer semi- 


students interested in more inten- 
sive programs then are currently of- 
fered at the Digital Media Center, 
information about classes at MICA 
and Peabody is posted. 

The Center is open Monday 
through Thursday from noon to 12 
a.m., Friday and Saturday from 
noon to 8 p.m. and Sunday from 
noon to 10 p.m.. More information 
about the Digital Media Center can 
be obtained at http:// 
digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 

You can also access the Digital 
Media Center site through http:// 
jhu.dailyjolt.com. They also post the 
latest up-and-coming classes that 
the experts at the Digital Media Cen- 
ter are offering Hopkins students. 





BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNS H¢ )PKINS NEWS-LETTER 


The name Hopkins is almost syn- 
onymous with the word research. It 
is our forte. But while graduate and 
faculty researchers receive a good deal 
of attention, it should be said that _ 
Hopkins undergrads are no-strang- 
erstoindependent projects and work- 
ing outside of the classroom. In fact, 
80 percent of Hopkins undergradu- 
ates participate in some form of re- 
search project before graduation. Sur- 
prisingly, until this year, there has 
been no place for these students to 


| | showcase their work andreceive feed- 


back from peers. 
The first JHU Undergraduate Re- 


| search Symposium will be held on 


Saturday, Dec. 1. A project which 
stemmed from a discussion of the 
Neuroscience honor society earlier 
this year, it is advertised as an event 
that provides “a friendly environment 
for students to share their work with 
the campus community through oral 
and artistic presentations and can be 
recognized for their academic 
achievements.” 

The group, whose members give 
45 minute presentations at honor so- 
ciety meetings, felt that such an event 


| wouldallow other students the chance 


to experience recognition for aca- 
demic efforts and also to give them 
practice presenting their findings. 


| Such skills may be needed in higher 
| education and eventual careers. 
nars and master classes. For those | 


Co-chair of the honor society, 
David Yu has put in an immense 


| amount of work coordinating the 
| event and believes it is one that 


Hopkins needs. 
The senior feels thesymposium is “a 
way to recognize students for their work 
outside of class in a comfortable atmo- 
sphere” and that such an “outlet was 
lacking” at Hopkins. Other honor soci- 
ety members Jennifer Kuo, Nayhong 
Lee and Mike Yassa also conducted 


| valuable legwork for the event, talking 


to the academic departments and han- 
dling publicity. Students interested in 
participating in the event submitted 
applications via the Internet. Though 


Yu has not sorted through all of them 


yet, he expects a volume of about 20 to © 
30 participants. 


‘terest matches that of 


Research at Hopkins is mainly as- 
sociated with the sciences. However, 
another focus of the upcoming sym- 
posium is the unification of all of 
Hopkins’ academic fields. Yustresses 
that the symposium is not biased and 
will attempt to display work, com- 
pleted and in progress, from humani- 
ties students as well. 

Yualso emphasized that while most 
of the symposium’s presenters will be 
upperclassmen, freshman and sopho- 
mores are urged to attend. Asa part of 
the audience, younger students cannot 
only encourage and show support for 
presenters, but also learn what type of 
opportunities are available to them 
during their years at Hopkins. Several 
students interviewed said they would 
consider attending the event for such 
reasons. Yu is also looking for feed- 
back from such students as a way to 
improve the event in the future. 

Freshman Sarah Breeding, has al- 
ready looked into part time research 
positions at the Hopkins Medical 
Campus and is looking forward to 
eventually conducting her own 
projects. 

“Tt will be good for people that have 
never doneresearch,” shesaid. “Itmight 
give them an opportunity to see what 
other people have started already.” 

Similarly, freshman Kelly Wang 
said, “It’s a good idea to go to some- 
thing like this to see how research is 
conducted and what you might want 
to do in the future,” 

Encouragement and enthusiasm 
from the school administration and 
various academic departments was 
also instrumental in the coordination 
of this symposium. Their financial 
and popular support indicates that 
the event may become a Hopkins tra- 
dition so long as undergraduate in- 

the school’s 
faculty. pate 

The Undergraduate Research 
Symposium will run from 9 a.m. to 5 
p-m. and consist of a morning recep- 
tion followed by individual 15 minute 
presentations. During their allotted 
time participants can share their work °* 
in a variety of ways including a tradi- 
tional question and answer format. 
There will be a keynote speaker at 5 
p.m., where beverages and deserts will 
be provided. : 


Can You Manage This? 


Meet the Challenge with: 


ster’s & Ph.D. Degrees 


In Environmental Science and Management 


Environmental Science & Manage 


NEW ———___ 


Ph.D. in Economies and Environmenta] Science 
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University of California, Santa Barbara 
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Iry Trader Joe’s for healthy treats 


There's just about everything in this little store including the most purely natural foods 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JOHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


At some point in the early *90s, 
health-food stores emerged along 
with their sister bagel shops, coffee 
houses and sun-dried tomato 
foccacia bread. I think that the con- 
curring abundance of all such 
nouveau yuppie destinations, at that 
particular point in time, probably 
coincided with me entering into a 
teenage stage of believing that I re- 
ally was what I ate. Nonetheless, the 
taste for sushi, soy foods and 
Starbucks coffee replaced the 
former, simple cravings for White 
Castle and Taco Bell. It was at this 
time, while on vacation in southern 
California, that I fell in love with 
every health-food addict’s favorite 
store: Trader Joe’s. 

Nutrition stores such as Trader 
Joe’s, despite their late emergence 
on the scene of American pop-cul- 


(MI pe SS 
However, most 


students are now 
realizing, as they slowly 
age their way out of 
teenage metabolism, 
that the phrase “you 
are what you eat” has 
never been more true. 





‘ture (or atleast that in central Ohio) 
were not new grocery retailers. In 
fact, Trader Joe’s has been in the 
business for more than 40 years. 
There are branches of this store all 
over the U.S., and all of them are 
company owned and operated. As 
you might guess, Trader Joe’s has 
its roots on the West Coast, yet has 





Trader Joe’s is located just a few minutes north of campus by 


DO YOU HAVEA 
GREAT IDEA FORA 
NEW BUSINESS, 


BUT DO NOT HAVE THE TIME OR 
RESOURCES TO START? 


START YOURBUSINESS VENTURENOW! AND 
~ BECOMEACEORIGHT OUT OF SCHOOL! 


AFTER25 YEARSOF SUCCESSFULLY DEVEL- 
OPINGCOMPANIES, OURBAL TIMOREBASED 
ENTREPRENEURIAL GROUPISLOOKINGFOR 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES. WEWILLPROVIDEA 
CONFIDENTIALITY AGREEMENT ANDEVALU- 
~ATEYOURIDEAATNOCOST. IF WELIKE 

THE IDEA, WE WILL PROVIDE INITIAL FUND- 
ING, ESTABLISH YOURCORPORTATION, AND 
~ DEVELOPASMUCHOF THE VENTURE AS 

| YOUWANTFORAPERCENTAGEOF YOUR 
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TURN YOURBUSINESSIDEALINTOABUSF 


expanded 
since to the 
East and the 
Midwest. 
There are cur- 
rently stores 
opening up in 
Illinios, Ohio 
and Pennsyl- 
vania. And yet, 
despite they’re 
national ex- 
pansion, 
Trader Joe’s is 
not a fran- 
chised store. 
All of their 
chains are 
company 
owned and op- 
erated. Their 
continuing 


popularity and 
growth is 
strong evi- 


dence of their 
lasting con- 
sumer appeal. 

Trader 
Joe’s main- 
tains their popularity by providing 
just about anything the healthy 
heart desires (and even the not-so- 
healthy heart.) While products 
range from soy nuts to tofu hot- 
dogs, there is also a vast array of 
gourmet delicacies and indul- 
gences. There is every type of cheese 
to satisfy the true Frenchman at 
heart, as well as an eclectic selec- 
tion of wines from around the 
world. They also boast a wonderful 
variety of dried fruits, snack foods, 
health bars, frozen gourmet meals 
and every type of cookie under the 
sun. Trader Joe’s does sell various 
odds and ends.as well; they’ve got 
plants, pots and random household 
decor items. They’ re even great pro- 
moters of new products; at the end 
of each checkout lane is alittle treat 
for buyers to try. Sometimes it’s Jelly 
Belly’s, and sometimes it’s candy 
that’s not-so-tasty. They havea ten- 
dency to feature everything from 
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Towson Towne Center. 








sweet potato chips to ginger chews 
that taste like you’re munching ona 
root. 

If you’re looking for something 
unusual, then you'll probably find 
it at Trader Joe’s as well. They’re 
home to eggs laid by “free-range 
chickens” and vegetables grown 
with only the purest organic fertil- 
izer. Speaking of which, after tak- 
Inga Peake erat aatttp:// 
www.traderjoes.com, I learned that 
the company takes its business of 
providing such immaculately or- 
ganic foods to its consumers very 
seriously. The executives of Trader 
Joe’s have taken a firm stance on 
informing the customer of howtheir 
goods were produced. They even 
delve into the controversial topic of 
Genetically Modified Foods 
(GMBs.) Trader Joe’s maintains that 
they are up to date on the latest 
developments in agricultural ad- 
vances, and that while they aren’t 
ready to fully 
stock their stores 
with mammoth 
potatoes and 
apples the size of 
cantaloupes, they 
have not written 
off scientific ad- 
vancement just 
yet. 
Rather, Trader 
Joe’s believes that 
“today a lack of 
governmentstan- 
dards or stan- 
dardized testing 
related to geneti- 
cally modified 
foods prevents us 
from being able to 
guarantee what 
our label would 
state” Their top 
priority is that 
their consumers 
know everything 
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Trader Joe’s has a plethora of health food and various goodies to stock your cupboard. 


about the foods they are eating. Ev- 
erything that they sell is clearly la- 
beled with the ingredients and the 
factors of production — you'll not 
only know what your hummus is 
made of, you'll be given the exact 
origin of the chick peas and the soil 
from which they originated. 

“Currently, Trader Joe’s is seek- 
ing information from our suppliers 
and vendors to determine whether 
or not the presence of GMO in the 
products they provide us is know- 
able. Once we determine this infor- 
mation, we will seek to provide it 
for our customers so they may make 
informed buying decisions. This has 
been and will continue to be our 
preferred approach absent any clear 
guidelines from the FDA.” 

Trader Joe’s doesn’t, however, 
allow their customers to know who 
supplies the “free-range eggs” and 
the white chocolate soy milk. 

“We make agreements with our 
suppliers not to divulge their names. 
This is for their benefit and for ours” 
If Trader Joe’s policy of honest la- 
beling is such a big deal, then why 
are their providers such a big se- 
cret? 

Now, let’s move on to my rec- 
ommendations. One of my favorite 
things to buy at Trader Joe’s is the 
dark chocolate-covered espresso 
beans. There’s nothing like a hand- 
ful of these babies to get you through 
a night with Milty and your Con- 
law textbooks. They also have ex- 
cellent dried cranberries, really nifty 
spring water (from places you didn’t 
even know had water good enough 
to bottle) and my favorite kind of 
Australian red wine. And their ex- 
tensive selection of herbal supple- 
ments, vitamins and nutrition bars 
are key to everyone’s health-con- 
scious diet. I truly would not be 
surprised if Trader Joe’s had an 
herbal remedy for hangnails. 

To most people, the words fat- 
free, gluten-free, sugar-free and so- 
dium-free are synonymous with 
taste-free. However, most students 
are now realizing, as they slowly age 
their way out of teenage metabo- 
lism, that the phrase “you are what 
you eat” has never been more true. 
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Registration worse 
than it was before 


elcome, students of 

Johns Hopkins, to 

the dawn of the In- 

formation Age. 

Actually, it’s less a 
dawn than the flicker of an almost — 
dead light bulb which sparks on fora 
second before burning out. Yes, once 
again we students have been handed, 
in typically-Hopkins fashion, an “im- 
provement” that, when all is said and 
done, actually causes more headaches 
than it relieves. 

Online registration is something 
that I’ve looked forward to for years, 
especially on those days late in each 
semester when I stood in line in the 
Levering lobby, wondering why one 
of the top universities in the world’s 
most technologically advanced coun- 
try still used car- 
bon paper to 
keep track of 
registration 
(along with a 
striking number 
of other things, 
asI’velearnedas 
a student em- 
ployee for vari- 
ous university 
offices). The fact 
of the matter is, 
however, that 
this semester’s 





the meager portion of the online 
registration process I could do my- 
self, and then have the office staff 
enter the other half of my classes. 
Another redundancy. 

As regards the student experience 
of registration this semester, I wont 
repeat some of the other horror sto- 
ries ’ve heard, of classes of which the 
system denies the existence while the 
professor asserts it, of other Sems 
majors in my situation who goterrors 
when the registered for classes be- 
cause, with their “permission re- 
quired” classes subtracted, they didn’t 
have enough credits and so on. I ll 
stick to my own experience, and state 
that Levering lobby was more 
crowded than I ever saw it when all 
students had to register there, notjust 
the 75 percent 
who supposedly 
do now. At \the 
same time, the 
Registrar’s office 
and Academic 
Advising were 
similarly mobbed 
with students 
seeking answers, 
looking for signa- 
tures and what- 
not. The result 
was overworked 
staff members, 


implementation : who, given the 
of he pict S.BRENDANSHORT  stvaton. a? 
tion programled shortness with 
to increased pa- PLACEBO EFFECT students who 


perwork , more 

registration red 

tape and a bewildered student popu- 
lation. These problems, which are 
partly inherent to the system in its 
current form, and partially due to 
excusable first-time snafus, were ex- 
acerbated by the overlapping of the 
registration process with this 
semester’s changes to the academic 
advising system. 

For starters: what’s the use of the 
notorious “green form” nowrequired 
to demonstrate that one has met with 
ones advisor, filled out the gradua- 
tion checklist, and confirmed it with 
the Academic Advising office? 
Granted, it does all those things, but 
so does the checklist itself. The form 
contains no actual information... just 
two signatures which are themselves 
duplicated from another form. 
Would someone care to explain. Of 
course, in the interests of fairness, I 
should note that some of my bitter- 
ness stems from the fact that this form 
single-handedly (single-form-ed-ly?) 
held up my attempts to register for 24 
hours, despite my having all the rest 
of the aforementioned paperwork. 
Kafkaesque bureaucratic redundancy 
or a typical day at Hopkins? You de- 
cide. ee 

Having cleared that hurdle, the 
next bit of procedural bizzarity was 
the fact that, being a Writing Semi- 
nars major, all the classes I take in 
my department are “permission re- 
quired.” Being a second semester 
senior, I decided to go easy on my- 
self and only take four classes. Two 
of my four classes being Writing 
Seminars, a full 50 percent of my 
course load had to be registered for 
in person, At that point, it would 
hardly seem worthwhile to register 
online at all, but try telling that to 
the Registrar’s office. Were I able to 
register that day, it would have in- 
volved my sitting at a computer in 
the Registrar’s office, completing 
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were unaware of 

the intricacies of 
the new process. What is harder to 
explain is the fat that every time I was 
sent to a new office, I got a different 
set of answers as to which signatures 
I needed to get the blasted process 
donewith. The students are confused, 
the paperwork is piling up and the 
administration keeps giving conflict- 
ing responses. Another typical day at 
Hopkins. 





But do us all a favor, 
guys, and don't think 
that it helps to give us 
a half-done version 
with such limited 
functionality that it is 
incompatible with 
many of the types of 
courses being offered. 


ee 





Online registration is a worthy 
goal, and the administration should 
continue to pursue it (along with pur- 
suing the eventual goal of tracking 
down the guy who wrote the last 
online registration program in 
MUMPS and subjecting him to slow 
torture for screwing us over). But do 
us all a favor, guys, and don’t think 
that it helps to give us a half-done 
version with such limited functional- 
ity that it is incompatible with many 
of the types of courses being offered. 
Oh, and get rid of the green form 
while you're at it. 


NewsLetter. 
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Submit your hotties to our secret cupid by e-mailing anonymous submissions to to hotathopkins@ 





EXOTIC, ELEGANT, & 


EXTRAORDINARY 


Full name: Seema Kaura 

Sign: Libra 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: Philosophy & Neuro- 
science 

There’s not much that I have to 
say. One can simply look at the 
picture and see that Seema Kaura 
is one gorgeous girl. And get this 
guys — she’s single!! But don’t 
count on that being true for‘too 
long. While she may be “single and 
waiting,” she’s too hot to be in that 
state for an extended period of 
time. 

Seema is a self-described “pas- 
sionate, considerate and extrava- 
gant” woman. She’s got a petite 
build, long black hair and green 
eyes. She likes to play around with 
her hair color a bit, but for the 
most part her look is dark and ex- 
otic. 

She’s got Indian heritage, but 
Seema calls the upper midwest her 
home. This Michigan native likes 
sketching, reading Victorian fic- 
tion, writing letters and cooking. 
Seema is the queen of creative and 
thoughful letters (I was lucky 
enough to receive one on almost 
every holiday last year.) Her ac- 
tivities here at Hopkins include 
APTT and the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship. Beautyand smarts: two 
qualities not many people posess. 

Ithink the best statement about 


Seema was the answer she gave to 


the question” What makes you Hot 
at Hopkins,” to which Seema re- 
plied, “Elegance is attitude.” Per- 
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Seema’s most embarassing mo- 
ment doesn’t sound like it bothered 
her too much, but it is a funny story. 
As she described, “I was back from 
the Ambassador wearing a slip dress 
with lace overlay and after about half 
amilea friend I ran into informed me 
that the slip had creeped up quite a 
bit. Luckily, I had only mooned half 
her family.” 

Seema’s turn-ons include ro- 
mance and thoughfulness, as well as 
oxford shirts. She doesn’t like guys 
who are lack understanding or hon- 
esty, however. In a significant other, 
Seema wants “intellect, humor, 
adventurousness and, most impor- 
tantly, chemistry.” No, not the or- 
ganic kind (Seema is a pre-med) but 
the I-want-to-rip-your- clothes- off 
kind. 

This lovely lady is not hard to ap- 
proach. However, don’t try to be 
subtle — go up and be direct. She’s 
not good at picking up hints, so your 
little inuendos won’t do much good. 
Seema likes mint chocolate chip ice 
cream and the color pink. So, keep 
that in mind in case you want to woo 
her with gifts of sweets or flowers. 
She’s planning on being a neurosur- 
geon guys, so she’s got her sights set 
high. Don’t let her pass you by! 














HE’S GOT THE BODY OF 


A GREEK GOD 
Full name: Pascal Bernard Patin 


Sign: Aries 
Year: Freshman 
Major: Computer Engineering 
I’ve been told that spending a few 
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Why it’s great to be a freshman 


Society returns: Lauren Saks takes an insider’s look at dorm life 


jhunewsletter.com. 


minutes with this freshman from 
Fairfax is an 

“orgasmic” experience. Though he 

is “reserved but friendly,” Pascal 

hasa lot to offer Hopkins women. ' 
Some would describe him as hav- 

ing the body of Brad Pitt, the face 

of Ray Liotta and the endowment 

of Marky Mark in Boogie Nights 

(that fact has not been confirmed 

ladies, so don’t take my word for 

it.) In addition, he has a seli-de- 

scribed “sexy, sexyass.” And when 

asked what makes him Hot at 

Hopkins, he again cites his “sexy, 

sexy ass obviously.” Wow. Maybe 

we should have used a picture of 
that rather than a headshot. 

Don’t be deterred by his outter 
chisled bod, ladies. He’s smart as 
well — boasting a Comp. Sci. 
major and membership in the 
College Democrats, Oh, and get 
this — he’s a regular Emeril 
Lagasse. Apparently Pascal likes 
to use his knowledge of the culi- 
nary arts to woo women. A man 
who likes to cook is definitely a 
woithy catch. In fact, Pascal would 
like to be a professional chef, ifhe 
weren't a student. 

Pascal’s quite a dynamic guy. 
When asked what turns him on, 
he simply states “experimenta- 
tion.” With what, I'll let yall find 
out. He doesn’t like “boring 
people who never try anything 
new.” When asked what his per- 
fect date would be, Pascal has 
rather high standards: “[I’d] go 
skydiving or do something simi- 
larly exciting...[followed by] din- 
ner at a small Italian restaurant 
with candles and checkered table 
clothes.” So, it’d be like Lady and 
the Tramp with a bit of GI Joe 
action mixed in. He doesn’t like 
shopping nor does he like movie 
stars. However, he is a fan of ice 
cream (yea, we found a soft-spot) 
and rock ‘n roll. 

Don’t be discouraged, because 
Pascal doesn’thave as high ofstan- 
dards for a significant other. He’s 
looking for intellegence, a sense 


_ofhumorandawillingnessto “try _ 


new and unusual things.” So ev- 
erything from S & M to sushi 
would turn this guy on. Hmmm. 
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cheese, lettuce, tomato, 


voll, 
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— A photo essay by 
Lauren Saks. 


Are you a freshman? Mo? 
Well, you probably still remi- 
nisce about life in the dorms. 
Crammed in with dozens of 
your closest friends and worst 
enemies, privacy wasanun- | 
known concept. People were 
everywhere — literally. 

You'll be happy to know 
frosh life hasn’t changed too 
much in the past few years. 
Here, our staffphotographer | 
takes a look at the Class of 
2005 from all possible angles 
known to mankind. 
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Society is a News-Letter feature spotligting students 


around campus. 
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Clockwise, from top: Dan Touchette and Dave 
| Marvin; Kim Andrews; Jon Morra; Robert Chow and 
Nelson Chiang; Thomas Mesa, James Hawkins and 




















Impeccable food and atmosphere 
are abundant at Petit Louis Bistro 


BY SHANNON SHIN ~ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Words cannot begin to describe 
the dining experience at Petit Louis 
Bistro. Located on the tree-lined vista 
of Roland Avenue, Petit Louis serves 
traditional French bistro fare. 
Though most people consider French 
food to be pretentious and hard to 
decipher, bistro fare is very different 
from classical French cuisine in that 
it is simple and well-presented. 

Upon entering the restaurant, 
you are greeted by warm colors and 
interior decor thatis reminiscent of 
1920s Paris. From electrically pow- 
ered “gas” lamps to the fireplace 
and its decorated mantelpiece, the 
dining room and bar offer a com- 
fortable setting for long dinners fol- 
lowed by brandy and cigars. Just 
imagine F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
Ernest Hemingway hanging out at 
Deux Magots and you’ye got the 
idea, 

When dining there, my compan- 
ion and I started with the “Escar- 
gots,” which is snails cooked ina gar- 
lic-infused olive oil with chopped 
herbs. The trouble with escargot is 
that it tends to be overcooked and 
thus have a cork-like texture; at this 


dining haven the snails were cooked 


toa plump perfection that preserved 
theideal texture without compromis- 


ing taste. The dipping sauce was fra- 
grant but the garlic didnotoverwhelm 
the dish.’ 

We then proceeded on to our next 
course of “Onion Soup Gratinée” and 
“Warm Frissée Salad.” The soup is an 
onion soup with crusty bread in the 
broth, topped with cheese, then placed 
under a broiler until the cheese is bub- 
bly. It was presented in an elevated 
urn-shaped bowl and far exceeded 
our expectations in that it was a deli- 
cate blend of onion broth, bread and 
cheese. The salad was also incredible. 
Itwasa bed of wilted mesculyn greens, 
topped with a creamy blue cheese, 
mandarin oranges, warm bacon and 
a hot poached egg. These unlikely 
bedfellows, drizzled witha mild sherry 
vinaigrette, created a harmony of 
tastes akin to the colorful music of 
Ravel. 

Our main courses consisted of an 
order of “Steak Frites” and “Duck Leg 
Confit.” The “Steak Frites” wasasteak 
served with a garlic herb butter witha 
side of fries. The meat was cooked as 
ordered and the butter sauce empha- 
sized the perfect texture of the meat. 
The fries were smaller than fast food 
versions and were lightly seasoned 
with salt; the fries there were out of 
this world and in a class of their own, 
The “Duck Leg Confit” was a gastro- 
nomical delight. The skin was golden 


and crispy, while the duck meat was 


tender and juicy. There was a gravy 
reduction that when served with the 
duck made it taste almost silky. 
Alongside the entree was potatoes au 
gratin. Together, the two comple- 
mented each other and created an 
ideal dish. : 

At the end of our meal, we were 
served the “Assiette de Fromages,” 
simply known as a cheese plate. On 
the plate there werea couple of freshly 
buttered and toasted pieces of thin 
bread and gala apple slices. To top 
these, the restautant offered four dif- 
ferent cheeses. The first was a semi- 
strong goat cheese that was pungent 
but flavorful when combined with the 
toast. Then there was a tangy and 
creamy blue cheese andatriplecream 
cheese, both paired well with gala 
apples. The fourth: and last cheese 
offering was a semi-hard cheese that 
was weak in flavor but interesting in 
texture. 

Allin all, the dining experience at 
Petit Louis Bistro is unrivaled. The 
atmosphere and the food meld to cre- 
ate a perfect reproduction of 1920s 
Paris, while allowing its customers to 
afford the superb fare in a casual set- 
tng. Be sure to make reservations by 
calling 410-366-9393 ifyoudon’twant 
to wait for too long. Also, keep in 
mind that the restaurant is closed on 
Mondays. And as Julia Childs would 
say, “Bon Apetit!” As 
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ARIS & ENTERTAINMENT 


KEN KESEY 


(1935-2001) 


BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


Ken Kesey, author of One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest and Some- 
times a Great Notion, died on Nov. 
10 in Eugene, Ore. following sur- 
gery in October to remove a tumor 
from his liver. He was 66. 

Kesey attended the University 
of Oregon on a wrestling scholar- 
ship and graduated in 1957. Later, 
Kesey went to Stanford to do gradu- 
ate work on a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship, enrolling in the cre- 
ative writing program founded by 
Wallace Stegner. Asa graduate stu- 
dent, he volunteered for an experi- 
mentin the psychology department 
and took mescaline, peyote and 
LSD, an experience he said changed 
his life for the better. Following his 
graduate education, Kesey worked 
asa night orderly in the psychiatric 
ward ofa Veterans Administration 
hospital in Menlo Park, Calif., an 
experience on which he based One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. 

Thenovel was published in 1962 
and was made into a 1975 movie 
that was filmed in Oregon and won 
four Academy Awards, including 
best picture. Kesey was upset with 
the outcome of the movie because 
it took away the perspective from 
the main character of the novel, 
schizophrenic Chief Bromden, and 
swore that he never saw the film. 

Perhaps more than his books, it 
was the 1964 trip with a group of 
friends who called themselves the 
Merry Pranksters that made Kesey 
aculturalicon. Documented in the 

1968 Tom Wolfe book The Electric 
Kool-Aid Acid Test, the cross- 
country trip in a school bus named 
Furthur was considered to have 
bridged the gap between the beat- 
niks of the 1950s and the hippies of 
the 1960s. 

Part of the royalties from One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest went 
to finance the Merry Pranksters. 


Neal Cassady, an inspiration for 


Jack Kerouac’s 1957 On the Road, 
was the driver of the Merry Prank- 
sters’ bus. 





Kesey’s other high-profile 
friends included Hunter S. 
Thomson and the Grateful Dead’s 
Jerry Garcia. After the death of 
Timothy Leary in 1996, Kesey said, 
“[Reporters] come up here expect- 
ing me and all my friends to be 
eaten by. drugs and living out of 
garbage cans. And we’re family 
people. We’ve put all our kids 
through college, and we’re strong 
in the community. My wife teaches 
Sunday school. We’re Norman 
Rockwell, when it comes down to 
i 

Although Kesey did not write a 
novel between 1964’s Sometimes a 
Great Notion and 1992’s Sailor’s 
Song, he was constantly active as a 
teacher, writer — including an es- 
say on the Springfield school 
shootings in Rolling Stone maga- 
zine in 1998 — children’s book au- 
thor and prankster. Kesey consid- 
ered pranks part of his art, and in 
1990 announced that he would 
drive his old psychedelic bus to 
Washington, D.C., to give it to the 
Smithsonian Institution. The mu- 
seum recognized the bus as a new. 
one and rejected the gift. 

“When people ask what my best 
workis, it’s the bus,” Kesey said last 
year. “Those books made it pos- 
sible for the bus to become. I 
thought you ought to be living your 
art, rather than stepping back and 
describing it.” 
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Remember when you were little 
and falling asleep in your dark bed- 
room could be pure agony as you 
anticipated the arrival of the barrage 
of monsters from the shadowy re- 
cesses in the corners, under your 
bed, and of course, out of your 
closet? Somehow your parents never 
saw them, but you knew they were 
there and you knew they were scary. 
What you perhaps did not know 
was that the monsters were only 
doing their job. 

Welcome to Monstropolis, the 
setting for Disney/Pixar’s newest 
computer-animated production, 
Monsters, Inc. 

The monsters in Monstropolis 
come in all shapes, sizes and tex- 
tures but share a common goal: to 
collect the screams of human chil- 
dren, the main power source in the 
monster world. At Monsters, Inc., 
the largest scream-processing fac- 
tory in Monstropolis, an elite team 
of Scarers is responsible for gather- 
ing those precious screams. Unfor- 
tunately for the monsters, their job 
has become increasingly hard. First, 
the Scarers are scared of the 
“scarees,” — i.e. the monsters be- 
lieve that human children are toxic 
and direct contact with them is for- 
bidden. Also, thanks to video games 
and television, monsters have lost 
some of their shock value, leaving 
many children unaffected by their 
nighttime visits. 

The film follows the hilarious 
misadventures of master Scarer 
James “Sulley” Sullivan, an eight- 
foot tall teddy bear with blue hair, 
purple spots, and a terrifying roar, 
and his best-friend, roommate, and 
co-worker Mike Wazowski, a feisty, 
one-eyed, green ball of a monster. 
The two accidentally become en- 
twined in the chameleon-like slime 
ball Randall’s plot to out-scare 
Sulley when the latter accidentally 
brings a human child back to 


~ Monstropolis. The adorable, viva- 


ciouslittle girl, whom Sulley calls Boo, 
is blissfully unaware of the potential 
. danger shehas stumbled into. Atfirst, 
she terrifies Sulley and Mike, but they 
slowly develop a bond with the child 


Mormons who dont return CDs 


smusic finally returns to 

Kabul this week, I re- 

mind myself that two 

Mormons have yetto re- 

turn my Low CD. Well 
over a month ago these suited lads 
with the Church of Latter-day Saints- 
tags came knocking on myapartment 
door. Armed with my new post-Sept. 
11 pluralism, I promised to talk with 
them, though not until “some other 
time.” 

Thanks to their persistence, two 
weeks ago they made some progress. 
We talked amicably about God and 
prophets. They gave their side, I gave 
mine. I said that, sure, I'd be inter- 
ested in reading the Book of Mor- 
mon. They said they'd bring me a 
free copy. In return, I had them bor- 
row Things We Lost in the Fire, the 
Low album that came out last winter. 

It all felt like some kind of alien 
encounter. Nation-states with the 
luxury to spend resources on such 
exchanges call it “Cultural - Diplo- 
macy.” I figured if I couldn’t convert 
them to sybaritism, I could at least 
share my enthusiasm for indie rock. 

Now it’s mid-November and I’m 
still waiting to get my Low CD back. 
Where have you gone, Mormons? 
tactful dates do, they’re 
just giving sufficient time to mull it 
over. Or maybe the album’s slow, 


LN : 


If | couldn't convert 
them to sybaritism, | 
could at least share my 


enthusiasm for indie 


rock. 
RRR ee rae ea 


methodic and lyrically-minimalist, 


sometimes hymn-like approach to 
rock music has put them in a byp- 
notic spell. Oh, the possibilities! 
When Low came to Baltimore in 
October their audience — which a 
cluded John Waters — was still 4 - 
ing, mentally ifnot verbally, from the 
disasters of September. Low per- 


bin dornd: aah 
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formed at the George Peabody Li- 


brary in the center of the neo-Renais- 
sance stack room thatrises up past six 
iron balconied tiers. Described in its 
earlyhistoryasa “cathedral ofbooks,” 
the interior both resembles the sa- 
cred and still fits along with philan- 
thropist George Peabody’s interest in 
keeping all of his donated facilities 
secular. Over a hundred years later, 
the three-piece band, lighted in som- 
ber blues and reds, was situated on a 
stage in front of the lowest balcony’s 
spiraling Egyptian meanders. As Low 


opinions and everything else, and 
these two sides don’t mix well. As 
David Patrick Stearns wrote in An- 
dante, “What’s needed isn’t valida- 
tion of sadness and rage — that’s 


Low didn't mention 
catastrophe or war 
once at the show, or 


began to play, they emanated both 


their shadows and their music onto the 
walls, sculpting the open space of the 
library’s hallowed, book-filled hall. 
Low didn’t mention catastrophe 
or war once atthe show, or elsewhere, 
because they didn’t have to. As the 
nation’s most clueless celebrities were 
embarking on garish tribute tours in 


MATTO’BRIEN 
ON THE Way TO 
THE Bus 


the effort to “heal” and “console,” 
Lowwas just going aboutits business. 
As practicing Mormons, Lowhascer- 
tainly been influenced by their faith, 
but the music is anything but pedan- 
tic. Still, the title Things We Lost in the 
Fire and many of the song lyrics — 
you can find these on their website 
http://www.chairkickers.com — 
weren’t just suffering from a case of 
bad timing. They could have been 
made for the times. 

“There’s a lot of death on the 
record,” said guitarist and vocalist 
Alan Sparhawk in an interview for a 
Minneapolis/St. Paul newspaper ear- 
lier this year, long before September. 
“There’s alot of bodies, alot of death, 
a lot of people being buried, and res- 
urrection. Someday, you'll sit by the 
side of someone who’s having a baby 
and you'll realize how close the two 
things are — birth and death.” 


As Low continue to play their ~ 


music, they seem, at least from my 

perspective, to recognize that there 

is a place for good music and there is 

a place for bereavement, politics, 
ee 


ere 


elsewhere, because 
they didn't have to. 





available through the news media — 
but something that aids in the adjust- 
ment to and acceptance of a world 
that’s forever changed.” I would even 
argue that trying to have musicaidin 
“adjustment” and “acceptance” is 
an equally unproductive way of 
looking at what music does for in- 
dividuals. Music elicits reactions 
that are purely suited to the me- 
dium, reactions that can only be 
created by music. Applying it to a 
function outside music’s intrinsic 
possibilities within the boundaries of 
its medium is both damaging to the 
actual function, which can surely be 
dealt with in better ways than through 
music, and insulting to the music it- 
self, assuming it was any good in the 
first place: 

_ There was a stunning photo this 
week in the Washington Post de- 
picting a group of people ina recently 
liberated Afghan city joyously sur- 
rounding a very advanced-looking 
tape recorder. Despite the fact that it 


reminded alittle too much of the cur- . 


rent TV commercial trend of juxta- 
posing American consumer prod- 
ucts with entranced indigenous 
peoples, it was nevertheless a powerful 


e. 

Maybe it is possible to concede that 
music does have a potential role, albeit 
limited, inadjustment, acceptance, even 
winning wars. As I learned from Tim 
Burton’s very underrated film Mars 
Attacks: when diplomacy and hawk- 
ish gun-toting don’t work, start belt- 
ing out the Slim Whitman. 
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which will compel them into coura- 
geous action to return her safely to 
her home. 

Directed by Pete Docter, who was 
on the team for the previous block- 
buster, Toy Story, Monsters Inc. is 
the fourth, and perhaps greatest, 
Disney/Pixar success in computer 
animation. Like its predecessors, 
Monsters, Inc. is a visual master- 
piece. The film represents the 
studio’s most advanced and sophis- 
ticated use of computer animation 
technology to date, as it required 
2.5 million rendermarks (a measure 
of computing power) compared to 
the nearly 1.1 million used on Toy 
Story 2. 

Amongits many impressive tech- 
nical achievements is the break- 
through depiction of fur and hair, 
which has the shadowing, density, 
lighting, and movement consistent 
with the real thing. This is easily ap- 
preciated via Sulley’s feathery fur that 
includes nearly 3 million individual 
hairs (http://www.monstersinc.com) 
The scene where snow is blowing 
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COURTESY OF DISNEY/PIXAR 


Mike Wazowski (Billy Crystal) and James Sullivan (John Goodman). 


through his coat is particularly im- 
pressive. 

The voices behind the characters 
are also well done. John Goodman 
brings Sulley to life with a warm and 
gentle yet manly tone appropriate 





COURTESY OF DISNEY/PIXAR 


Mike Wazowski (Billy Crystal) courts Celia (Jennifer Tilly). 





to his character. As Mike, Billy Crys- 
tal is a bit too Joud and abrasive at 
times, but he does succeed in em- 
phasizing the garrulous nature of 
the green dot. Mary Gibbs has an 
easy role as Boo, mostly babbling in 
cute, gurgling coos. As Mike’s girl- 
friend Celia, Jennifer Tilly delivers 
a top-notch performance in a 
breathy receptionist voice. Other 
actors include Steve Buscemi as the 
bad guy, Randall, James Coburn as 
Waternoose, the CEO of Monsters 
Inc., and Bob Peterson as the 
grouchy Dispatch Manager, Roz. 

The movie is genuinely funny, 
with a plethora of hilarious site gags 
that appeal to all ages. Parents and 
big kids can appreciate the higher- 
level double entendres, while young 
children will love the goofy mon- 
sters. Most of the movie is not scary, 
and it may in fact help a few kids 
overcome their fear of things that 
go bump in the night. Monsters, Inc. 
teaches us all about the power of 
laughter in a comedy that the whole 
family can enjoy. 


Barnstormers Woolf admirable 


BY LIZ STEINBERG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
Apparently not the Johns Hopkins 
University Barnstormers. With the 
assistance of professional Director 
Peter DeMaio, the student-run the- 
ater group has taken on Edward 
Albee’s complex, 60s-era drama that 
addresses the state of American soci- 
ety through the lives of two tormented 
couples. My, what big results they 
have! 

Albee has crafted a cold-war era 
allegory on the decaying state of then- 
modern society through an older 
couple’s sadistic relationship and 
their interactions with another 
equally unhappy pair 20 or so years 
their junior. Set in the fictional New 
England town of New Carthage, the 
play features George (senior 
Brandom Nielsen), a 40-something 
history professor, who is married to 
Martha (junior Keelye Pratt), the 
daughter of the university’s president. 
Father, never onstage but always a 
presence, has requested that his 
daughter invite a newly hired chem- 
istry professor Nick (sophomore Brad 
Fuller) — think Nikita Kruschev, then 
in power in the communist Soviet 
Union — and his little wife Honey 
(freshman Emily Kaplan) to their 
home following a university staff 
party. All four are under the influ- 





ence and enter singing the play’s 
eponymous, twisted version ofa child 
nursery rhyme about Woolf, the real- 
ity-questioning author. 

The gamesstart early: first, Martha 
lashes into George, humiliating him 
in front of his guests as they watch, 
embarrassed. But Nick has played 
along a little too well, and George 
uses privileged information about the 
young couple’s relationship to seek 
his revenge, sending Honey running 
from the room, sick. 

At this point, Albee is only half- 
done. With a sick wife, Nick can no 
longer leave, and he, Martha and 
George set out to destroy one another 
in “total war.” 

Albee’s societal implications are 
interesting: America, sanity in ques- 


‘tion, is ready to self-destruct like 


Carthage in the Punic Wars before 
the Soviet Union’s eyes. But in order 
for the audience to grasp exactly what 
is going on, the rest of the play — cast, 
set, etc. — must be perfect. 

The Barnstormers have succeeded 
admirably: The four cast members 
maneuver around an elaborately de- 
signed, quasi-Victorian set. The 
setup, a creation of Tech Executive 
Mike Pokornyand Directors Raphael 
Schweber-Koren and Neil Bardhan, 
iscomplete downto the plush, leather 
couches, artwork-adorned walls, 
functional lamps and, of course, the 
full bar. 


The ea Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? stars Brandom Nielsen and Keelye Pratt. 


Thecast members themselves slide 
easily into their roles. Pratt is a cruel 
yetintrospective Martha, and Nielsen, 
as George, switches between violent 
and subdued. The two are convinc- 
ing as an older, married couple and 
interact well together. So do Fuller 
and Kaplan: he, the uncertain youth 
with unclear motives, and she, the 
vapid, incoherent “mouse” of a girl. 
Kaplan compensates for her 
character’s lack of personality by 
throwing her full body into the per- 
formance. Her place among the three 
manipulators isa bit confusing: She is 
not innocent, yet she is condemned 
to a supporting role in the others’ 
games, and at times her lack of per- 
ception is inconsistent with her age 
and even with her level ofinebriation. 
It is as if when the others question 
reality, she is the walking, talking an- 
swer. 

Seeing Virginia Woolf takes a siz- 
able commitment: the play, divided 
into three acts, takesa three-hour time 
commitmentin the theater and is sure 
to seize many more for thought after 
the fact. But if you’ re willing, it’s worth 
it: professional-level theater won’tal- 
ways fall on your doorstep for sucha 
minimal price. 

Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
will be onstage at 8:00 p.m. on Nov. 16, 
17 and 18 in the Swirnow Theater in 
the Mattin Center. Student admission 
is $3. 
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The Charles offers fine array of films Kurt Cobain’ life 




















"COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.IMDB.COM 
Rita (Laura Harring) tries to find herself in Lynch’s Mulholland Drive. 


BY CAROLINE M. SAFFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The Charles Theatre, best known 
as Baltimore’s venue for viewing in- 
dependent films, is having a sudden 
revival after a few month’s lull. End- 
ing the year witha bang (atrend which 
will hopefully continue into the win- 
ter and beyond) the theater is cur- 
rentlyshowing eight films. Allofthem 
are worth checking out, and you have 
no excuse notto, since it’s right down 
on North Charles Street and students 
geta discount onallweeknightshows. 
This week’s schedule is as following: 


MULHOLLAND DRIVE 


Showtimes: Through Thursday 
Nov. 15: Nightly 9:10. No show Fri- 
day 11/16. Sat., Sun. 4, 7:15. Monday 
Nov. 19 to Thursday Nov. 22 7:15. 

2001 France/USA Dir. David 
Lynch. Justin Theroux, Naomi Watts, 
Laura Harring, Ann Miller, Dan 
Hedaya, Mark Pellegrino, Brian 
Beacock, Robert Forster, Chad 
Everett. Rated R. 146m. 


The offering from notoriously bi- 
zarre director Lynch (Lost Highway) 
tells the story ofamysterious woman, 


“Rita,” who gets into a car accident 
on Mulholland Drive in Hollywood 
and ends up with amnesia. She makes 
her way to an apartment in the city 
wherea youngaspiring actress, Betty, 
is staying while she auditions for a 
role. Betty takes Rita under her wing 
and thetwoattemptto discover Rita’s 
identity and why her purse contains 
piles ofcashandabluekey. Thesearch 
leads the women into dangerous ter- 
ritories, complete with Lynch’s usual 
cast of unusual characters and psy- 
chological twists. Enjoy the efforts of 
a well-seasoned director and the ex- 
cellent visuals without putting too 
much pressure on yourself to under- 
stand it all. 


MONTY PYTHON AND THE 
HOLY GRAIL 


Showtimes: Nightly 7:10. Ends 
Nov 15 


1975 UK Dirs. Terry Gilliam, Terry 
Jones. GRAHAM CHAPMAN King 
Arthur/Voice of God/Middle Head/ 
Hiccoughing Guard. JOHN CLEESE 
Second Soldier with a Keen Interest 
in Birds/Large Man with Dead Body/ 
Black Knight/Mr. Newt, A Quite Ex- 
traordinarily Rude Frenchman/Tim 
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Late Night Happy Hour 
Mon - Sat starts 10pm 


$1.50 all domestics 
Wednesdays all Night 
Happy Hour 
$2 drafts 
$3 Guinness 
$2.50 rail 


the Wizard/Sir Launcelot the Brave. 
TERRY GILLIAM Patsy (Arthur’s 
Trusty Steed)/Green Knight/Sooth- 
sayer/Bridgekeeper/Sir Gawain/Ani- 
mator. ERIC IDLE The Dead Collec- 
tor/MrBlint (A Village N’er-Do-Well 
Very Keen on Burning Witches)/Sir 
Robin the Not-Quite-So-Brave-as-Sir 
Launcelot/The Guard Who Doesn’t 
Hiccough but Tries to Get Things 
Straight/Concorde (Sir Launcelot’s 
Trusty Steed)/Roger the Shrubber (A 
Shrubber)/Brother Maynard. 
MICHAEL PALIN Ist Soldier with a 
Keen Interest in Birds/Dennis/Mr 
Duck (A Village Carpenter Who is 
Almost Keener Than Anyone Else to 
Burn Witches)/Right Head/Sir 
Galahad the Pure/Leader of the Knights 
Who Say “Ni!”/Narrator/King of 
Swamp Castle/Brother Maynard’s 
Roommate. TERRY JONES Dennis’s 
Mother/Sir Bedevere/Left Head/Voice 
of Cartoon Scribe/Prince Herbert. Run- 
ning time 90m. 


An old classic of British humor 
returns to the big screen, sure to bea 
crowd-pleaser. 


AMELIE 


Showtimes: Nightly 7:30, 10; Sat., 
Sun. 2, 4:30, 7:30, 10. 


2001 France/Germany Dir. Jean- 
Pierre Jeunet. Audrey Tautou, 
Mathieu Kassovitz, Rufus, Yolande 
Moreau. Rated R. In French with En- 
glish subtitles. Running time 120m. 


For lovers of French film, it looks 
as though this is going to be an uplift- 
ing one, replete with a lively cast of 
characters, a love story and whimsi- 
cal special effects. The title character 
is “a waitress in central Paris, who 
“interacts curiously with her neigh- 
bors and customers, as well as a mys- 
terious Photomaton-image collector 
and one of his even more mysterious 
photo subjects.” If you’re thinking of 
an option for a date movie, it looks like 
this would be the most appropriate. _ 


THE MAN WHO WASN’T 
THERE 


Showtimes: Nightly 7:45, 10:15; 
Sat., Sun. 2:30, 5:00, 7:45, 10:15. 2001 
USA Dir. Joel Coen. Billy Bob 
Thornton, Frances McDormand, 
Michael Badalucco, James 
Gandolfini, Scarlett Johansson. Run- 
ning time 116m. Rated R. 


Only a year after their last produc- 
tion, O Brother, Where Art Thou?, the 
Coen brothers have released yet an- 
other, which has been called by more 
than one person a distinct possibility 
for the Academy Awards. The film, 
shot in black and white (a seemingly 
growing trend in film, like the musi- 
cal genre), tells the story of Ed Crane 
(Billy Bob Thornton), a barber in a 
small Northern California town. Ed 
is dissatisfied with life, but his wife 
Doris’ (Frances McDormand) infi- 
delity presents Ed with an opportu- 
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nity for blackmail that he thinks will 
help him change it.” Check out our 
own review from the Nov. 1 issue. 


WAKING LIFE 


Showtimes: Nightly 8, 10:10. Sat., 
Sun. 3:15, 5:45, 8, 10:10. 2001 USA 
Dir. Richard Linklater. Trevor Jack 
Brooks, Lorelei Linklater, Wiley 
Wiggins, Glover Gill, Lara Hicks, 
Ames Asbell, Ethan Hawke, Julie 
Delpy, Richard Linklater. 


A brilliant effort from Richard 
Linklater (Slacker, Dazed and Con- 
fused), Waking Life is like being in a 
stimulating philosophy lecture for an 
hour anda half, except that the teach- 
ers are a host of colorful, animated 
characters of all walks of life, and the 
entire production is set to a wonder- 
ful tango score. Plot is minimal, fol- 
lowing a young man on his odyssey 
through an extended dream world in 
search of the greater meanings of 
modernlife. Watch out for Linklater’s 
next film, Tape (featuring Linklater 
favorite Ethan Hawke), coming up 
later this year. 


HAIKU TUNNEL 


Showtimes: Nightly 7; No show 
Wednesday Nov. 14. 2001 USA Dir. 
Jacob Kornbluth. Josh Kornbluth, 
Warren Keith, Helen Shumaker. Run- 
ning time 88m. Rated R. 


“Haiku Tunnel is a frenetic office 
comedy about a neurotic male secre- 
tary who is a terrific temp but a hor- 
rible perm. When his new boss (a tax 
attorney who just may be Satan) gives 
him 17 very important letters to mail 
out, he doesn’t, and the ensuing com- 
plications bring him face-to-face with 
a lifetime of personal demons.” 


GRATEFUL DAWG 


Showtimes: Nightly 10:15; Sat., Sun. 
2:10, 10:15. No show Friday Nov. 16. 
2001 USA Dir. Gillian Grisman. Jerry 


Garcia, Joe Craven, David Grisman. 


Rated PG 13. Running time 81m. 


A documentary exploring the 
musical and personal aspects of the 
relationship between late Grateful 
Dead frontman Jerry Garcia and 
David Grisman: 


THE DON AND BILL SHOW 


Showtimes: Nightly 8:45. Running 
time 68m. 


“A collection of animated short 
films by Don Hertzfeldt and Bill 


Plympton.” 


The Charles Theatre is located at 
1711 North Charles St. For more in- 
formation call410-727-FILM or check 
out http:// 
www.thecharles.com.Thanks to the 
Charles Theatre for all citations. 
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BY BRIAN UDOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Charles Cross starts his fourth 
rock ‘n’ roll book (and second on 
Nirvana), Heavier than Heaven: A 
Biography of Kurt Cobain, very 
much in medias res, a mere seven 
hours after the end of perhaps the 
most important day in alternative 
rock history, Jan. 11, 1992. 
Nevermind had just officially de- 
throned Michael Jackson for the 
number one album spot early that 
morning; backstage at NBC Studios, 
Weird Al Yankovic secured permis- 
sion to parody “Smells Like Teen 
Spirit” just before Kurt Cobain’s 
Nirvana became the first alterna- 
tive band to be seen live by tens of 
millions of households across 
America that night. 

Cross rightly declares this day 


| the beginning of the new decade 


before revealing what will be one of 
many shocking revelations: Kurt 
Cobain clinically overdosed on 
heroin early the following morning 
and was clinically dead for at least five 
minutes before brought back to earth 
by a relentless Courtney Love. 

And so the epic biography begins, 
taking us from the chilly Manhattan 
hotel room with the modified door- 
knob sign (“Do not EVER disturb! 
We're fucking!”) back to Aberdeen, 
Wash. in the summer of 1966 and from 
there to the inevitable conclusion sev- 
eral miles away on April 5, 1994. Of 
course, the previous sentence is trans- 
lated to almost 400 pages in Cross’s 
book, for which rock and roll fans, cul- 
tural historians, and Generation X-ers 
should all be grateful. Heavier than 
Heaven is an essential portrait not 
only of Kurt Cobain or Nirvana, but 


COURTESY OF HTTP.//WWW.AMAZON.CO 
Charles Cross explores the life ofthe late musician. 


nge rock god released 


also of the North- 
| west scene and the 
popular culture 
that enveloped — 
and eventually sub- 
sumed — the alter- 
native “revolu- 
tion.” 
Cross has 
clocked in the nec- 
essary hours and 


produced the 
proper credentials 
to assume the 


mantle of Cobain 
biographer; he is 
intimately familiar 
with the milieu, be- 
ing the editor of 
The Rocket, the first 
magazine to do a 
cover story on Nir- 
vana, and spent an 
astonishing four 
andahalfyears col- 
lecting approxi- 
mately 400 inter- 
views, researching 
drug addiction, and 
getting access from 
Courtney Love to 
read Cobain’s own unpublished jour- 
nals — 28 in all. 

Although Cross’s tome is the only 
biography authorized by the Cobain 
estate, it is by no means endlessly flat- 
tering to its subjects, nor does it 
draconically condemn any parties or 
actions, and this is why it is the defini- 
tive book on Cobain. As a reporter by 
trade, Cross is more interested in cap- 
turing the facts behind the myth of the 
rock star and often catches Kurt in lies 
where the truth is far more shocking. A 
typical example of this is a complete 
debunking of Cobain’s famous re- 
counting about living under a bridge 
by the Wiskah River — in reality, he 
spentthose months sleeping ina hospi- 
tal waiting room, pretending to be 
awaiting news of a dying relative. 

_ All in all, the work succeeds in 
showing the contradictions behind 
an emotionally divided man who, 
willingly or not, stood for a genera- 
tion: his (hidden) desires for end- 
less success and fame versus his 
punk ethic, his repudiations of the 
past versus his obsessions with 
them, and so on. 

Yet Heavier than Heaven does 
not attempt to psychoanalyze 
Cobain, and if anything, the bookis 
sympathetic, but unrelentingly fas- 
tidious to the truth, in its documen- 
tation of the related parties. Al- 
though I had a hard time pulling 
myself from the book from the start, 
as I approached the end, the pace 
keeps on picking up despite itself; I 
know it’s going to end in disaster, 
but this knowledge only pulls us 
like a black hole faster and faster 
towards the tragic, singular end. 

For more information on Kurt 
Cobain and Nirvana, check out 
http://www.nirvanaclub.com. 
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Mattin Center hosts poetry reading 


BY HILLARY WRIGHT 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


On Monday Nov. 12, the 
Cybercafe at the Mattin Center 
hosted the premiere of Open Mic 
night at JHU. The eventis the brain- 
child of senior Writing Seminars 
major Joel Aure, who also emceed. 
The forum is intended to allow po- 
etic, musical, comedic and theatri- 
cal voices to shine at Hopkins. Aure 
kicked off the evening with three 
poems, “Katherine,” “Katherine at 
the Ruby Lounge” and “Descend- 
ing at the New Year’s Party,” touch- 
ing on past loves and evoking one 
of the old masters. T.S. Eliot’s verse 
(“The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock”) found a postmodern 
echo in Aure’s work when he spoke 
of preparing “a face to meet the faces 
that you meet”. 

Among the other participants 
were Emmett Luty and Jessica 
Schneider, both Class of ’02 Writ- 
ing Sems majors. Luty read an essay 
entitled “The Unfairness of 
Emmett’s Utter Lack ofa Love Life,” 
which made those assembled laugh 
out loud at this affirmation of Hop- 
kins’ social life or lack thereof. Next 
up, Schneider recited her poem 
abouta nudist colony, entitled “The 
Naketers,” warming up the crowd 
when mentioning the travails of 
those with foreskins and the cir- 
cumcised. 

The tempo shot up when the first 
musical guest appeared on the stage, 
Jeff Blehar, a senior history major, 
who sang songs he had written and 





HILLARY WRIGHT/NEWS-LETTER 


Senior Jeff Blehar sings at Open Mic night in the Mattin Center. 


composed himself, while playing 
acoustic guitar. Blehar jokingly 
prefaced his first untitled song with 
“This is dedicated to the one I love.” 
He went on to sing “Fake Plastic 
Trees” and “Nude or Big Ideas Don’t 
Get Any.” Blehar has a great voice 
and real sincerity when he is sing- 
ing, both of which strike mgas rare 
in the bubble-gum music world of 
today. An as-yet-unnamed jazz 
quartet was the next act. They all 
met as members of the Jazz En- 
semble and decided to forma group. 
They were the opening act for 
Maynard Ferguson, a Grammy- 
nominated jazz trumpetist who ap- 
peared at Shriver Hall on Nov. 13. 
Open Mic Night is inspired by 
Coffee Grounds, a similar type of 


event that took place during the 
1998-1999 school year. Aure wanted 
to establish something that would 
give artists all of kinds free-reign to 
express themselves, but that would 
be completely independent of Hop- 
kins. The ambiance of the place was 
friendly, with over 30 people show- 
ing up for its debut, but Hopkins’ 
resistance to installing more light- 
ing — candles and halogen lamps 
because of the fire hazard — keeps 
the Cybercafe from reaching the 


_Greenwich Village-type coffee shop 


atmosphere amenable to this type 
of event. However, Open Mic Night 
isa laudable attempt to give the arts 
a place to breath at Hopkins. Last 
words of advice from Aure? “Show 
up, it'll be a good time.” 


ey 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) PC Shy ate ee 
Registration is a pain under any circum- by Jeffrey Freiling 

stances, but when you have to go to Outer 

Mongolia to get Count West-West’s sig- 

nature, it’s even harder. os 2 
Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) What Is thot ¥ 
Could things be any harder for you this 
week? Probably, if you came home one 
day and your living room was completely 
filled with eels. That'd suck. 








AriEs: (MARCH 21-ApRrit 19) 

It's only a matter of time before that 
habit ofnever going to class catches 
up with you. At least you'll be well- 
rested when you fail, though. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Hardas it may be to believe, building 
a hang glider on Garland Field isn’t 
really the most productive way to 
spend Thanksgiving break. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuNe 20) 

To excel this week, just disregard 
everymoraland rationalimpulse that 
you have, and follow only your most. - 
depraved instincts without thinking. 
CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

Believe it when the stars tell you that 
there’s really no use in playing with 
that mannequin head. Do yourself a 
favor, and go to cosmetology school. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

That cherry popsicle isn’t the an- 
swer to all of the problems in your 
life, no matter how much you want 
it to be. 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Online 1s the place to be these days, 





SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Really, there are few better things in life 
than seeing your publication in the 
viewbook and clearly being able to read 
the headline on the front page. 


the attack. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Be one with the universe, and anything 
will be possible for you this week. Be two 
with the universe, and it will be twice as 
nice. 












Because if 
came in 
the, 
mail sae 


AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
So much for cariag about schoolwork. It 
will all be OK in the long run, though, so |_| 
there’s no need to worry about anything |_| 
at all. : 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20 
Difficult is the only way to describe the 
but the whole Internet thingisjusta weekend. It might help if you limited 
passing fad. Good thing you didn’t your drug intake to three or four keys of 
try to cash in on the dotcom boom. coke, but that won’t happen. 
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Thursday, November 15 





ON CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. “Ubiquitous 
But Unusual, Odd But Ordered: Re- 
cent Progress in Aqueous Thermo- 
dynamics” willbe presented by Pablo 
Debenedetti of Princeton University 
in Maryland Hall, room 110. For more 
information, call 410-516-7170. 


4:00 p.m. = 5:00 p.m. “A Brave New 
World of Work: Labor and Indus- 
trial Policy Under Louis XVI of 
France” will be presented by Jeffrey 
Horn of Manhattan College in Gilman 
Hall, room 315. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Dark Energy 
And the Accelerating Universe” will 
be presented by Mike Turner of the 
University of Chicago in Bloomberg 
Space and Science, Schafler Audito- 
rium. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “MRI-Guided 
Vascular Interventions” will be pre- 
sented by Ergin Atalarin Barton Hall, 
room 117. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “The Structure 
of the Constricting Enzyme 
Dynamin andits Rolein Membrane 
Fusion” will be presented by Jenny 
Hinshaw of NIH in Mudd Hall, room 
100. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:30 a.m. - 11:15 a.m. I Thought I 
Heard at The Baltimore Zoo. Animal 
talks series for children 2-3 years old. 
For more information, call 410-366- 
LION. 


5:00 p.m. Winterfest of Lights at 
Town-wide and Northside Park in 
Ocean City. 800,000 dazzling lights, 
huge animated characters and orna- 
ments; tree illumination. For more 
information, call 1-800-OC-OCEAN. 


7:00 p.m. Facing Museums at the 
Walters Art Museum. Dennis Adams, 
Screen Wall Artist. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-547-9000. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Opera Theater 
and Symphony Orchestra in 
Friedberg Hall. With Richard Strauss: 
_ Ariadne auf Naxos. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-659-8100. 


8:30 p.m. Galic Storm at The Rams 
Head Tavern in Annapolis. Tickets 
are $20. For more information, call 
410-268-4545. 


Thanksgiving Day Programat Lake- 
land Recreation Center. Enjoy po- 
ems, song and dance performances 
and-more. For more information, 
call 410-396-0091. 


Contraptions A-Z at Port Discov- 
ery. A new interactive traveling ex- 
hibit combining whimsical playful- 
ness and hands-on experiences with 
fascinating mechanisms. For more 
information, call 410-727-8120 or 
visit http://www.portdiscovery.org. 


A Raisin in the Sun at Center Stage. 
Hansberry’s landmark play drama- 
tizes the cost of opportunity as one 
family stares down racial justice. For 
more information, call 410-332- 
0033 or visit http:// 
www.centerstage.org. 


Celebrity Series, Andre Watts Plays 
Liszt at the Joseph Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall. Join the BSO in their fare- 
well performance before embarking 
on their eight-city European Tour! 

_ Maestro Yuri Temirkanov leads the 
Symphony. Do not miss this tour pre- 
view! 





Friday, November 16 


ON CAMPUS 


9:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. Homewood 


Symposium - “Needles and 
Threads, Women’s Handiwork, 
Men’s Craftsmanship” will be pre- 
sented by Davida Deutsch, Linda 
Eaton, Barbara Weeks and Catherine 
Rogers at the Homewood House 
Museum. For more information, call 
410-516-8639. a 









4:00 p.m. John 
_ Mamma’ Debate Tournamen 
i eute und camp 








formatio Rajiv 
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ment at 






8:00 p.m. Octopodes Fall Concert in 
Bloomberg Auditorium. Come watch 
Hopkins’ oldesta cappella group rock 
out eight completely new songs! 
We've got everything from the Jack- 
son 5 to Duran Duran to Live! The 
UPenn Pennyloafers will also per- 
form. For more information, e-mail 
octopodes@jhu.edu or visit Attp:// 
www.octopodes.org. 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Dance! at Creative Alliance 
with Dikki Du and The Zydeco Crew. 
For more information, call 410-276- 
1651. 


8:30 p.m. Kevin Kline at The Rams 
Head Tavern in Annapolis. Tickets 
are $15.00. Formoreinformation, call 
410-268-4545. 


The Friends of the Walters/Fish Out 
of Water Party at the Walters Art 
Museum. Come preview the fish that 
will be auctioned to generate funds 
for youth programsin Baltimore City. 
Live music, yummy cocktails, delec- 
table treats, raffles and more! For 
more information, call 410-547-9000, 
x295 or visit http:// 
www. baltimorefish.org. 


1000 Words - A Figure of Speech. 
Twoartists, Trudy Babchakand Mark 





NOVEMBER 15 To 21 


mation, call Linette at 410-366-9036 
or visit http://www.jhu.edu/~choral. 


7:30 p.m. Jagruti (SASH Fall Cul- 
ture Show) in Shriver Auditorium. 
Join us and witness a great night of 
dancing, singing and entertainment. 
For more information, e-mail 
alala@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Sirens Fall Concert in 
Bloomberg Auditorium. Come out 
and support the sexy Sirens, JHU’s 
only all female a cappella group. 


tions, collectibles, food and enter- 
tainment. For more information, 
call 410-641-3696. 


Big Catch Dinner (Fish Out of Wa- 
ter Auction) at the Walters Art Mu- 
seum. If a certain fish (or two) has 
caught your eye, then come to the 
Walters to reel it in! The auction 
will also be online for people to cast 
a het on the fish of their very own. 
For more information, call 410-605- 
0457 or visit http:// 
www. baltimorefish.org. 
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Clark, render the symboland spirit of 
the human figure to convey a much 
more esoteric message about the hu- 
man place within the universe. For 
more information, call 410-235-4420 
or visit http:// 
www.paperrockscissors.com. 


Sugarloaf’s 26th Annual Fall Crafts 
Festival at Montgomery County Fair- 
grounds in Gaithersburg. 550+ craft 
designers and fine artists selling their 
unique creations; discount coupons 
available. For more information, call 
1-800-210-9900. 


Contraptions A-Z at Port Discov- 
ery. A new interactive traveling ex- 
hibit combining whimsical playful- 
ness and hands-on experiences with 
fascinating mechanisms. For morein- 
formation, call 410-727-8120 or visit 
http://www.portdiscovery.org. 


Inspecting Carolat Axis Theatre. The 
all-time favorite comedy comes back 
for a holiday run with a twist. For 


more information, call 410-243-5237. 


A Raisin in the Sun at Center Stage. 
Hansberry’s landmark play drama- 
tizes the cost of opportunity as one 
family stares down racial justice. For 
more information, call 410-332-0033 
or visit http://www.centerstage.org. 


Celebrity Series, Andre Watts Plays 
Liszt at the Joseph Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall. Join the BSO in their fare- 
well performance before embarking 
on their eight-city European Tour! 
Maestro Yuri Temirkanov leads the 
Symphony. Don’t miss this tour pre- 
view! 


Fell’s Point Ghost Walk at the Fell’s 
Point Visitor Center. The first area 
ghost and lore walking tour. Pirates, 
ladies of the night, rioters and men 
and women from around the world 
have called Fell’s Point home. Some 
have never left... For more informa- 
tion, call 410-675-6750. 


‘Saturday, November 17_ 
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concert is free for all. The perfect study break! 
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OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Ship Shape 
Days on the USS Constellation. Vol- 
unteer to help preserve one of 
America’s great historic treasures. For 
more information, call 410-539-1797 
or visit http://www. constellation.org. 


9:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. Breakfast with 
the Dolphins at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Visitors en- 
joy a behind-the-scenes look at dol- 
phins and their trainers after a conti- 
nental breakfast. For more 
information, call 410-427-FISH or 
visit http://www.aqua.org. 


10:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Recreational 
Nature Hike at the Carrie Murray 
Nature Center. Naturalists lead ahike 
through the beautiful trails. For more 
information, call 410-396-0808. 


12:30 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. Critters Up 
Close: Farm Animals at the Balti- 
more Zoo. Children 5-6 years old 
meet a member of the Zoo’s family 
face-to-face. For more information, 
call 410-366-LION. 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Powder 
Monkey Tour for Kids on the USS 
Constellation. Be a member of Con- 
stellations crew on the Powder 
Monkey Tour for kids. Try on uni- 
forms and learn about life on board 
through hand-on activities. For 
more information, call 410-530- 
179/520 OF visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


2:30 p.m. Createa Mosaic Map of the 
Ancient World at the Walters Art 
Museum. Artist Rick Shelly demon- 
strates how a mosaic map is crafted. 


For more information, call 410-547- 


9000. 


7:00 p.m. Karla Bonoff at The Rams 
Head Tavern in Annapolis. Tickets 
are $23.50. Formore information, call 


Baltimore’s Thanksgiving Parade. 
‘Santa Claus receives his official holi- 
day welcome as bands, floats and 
equestrian units fill the streets of 
Downtown Baltimore. The parade 
steps off at Eutaw and Pratt Streets. 
For more information, call 410-837- 
4636. 


Santa Arrives at Harborplace and 
The Gallery. Santa brings the holi- 
day spirit to “Santa’s Place” for the 
holidays after riding through town in 
the Thanksgiving Day Parade. Also, 
visit “Santa’s Petting Zoo.” For more 
information, call 1-800-HARBORI or 
visit http://www. harborplace.com. 


Andre Watts Plays Rachmaninoff 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. Casual Series. This concert fea- 
tures pianist Andre Watts joining 


_ Maestro Yuri Temirkanov and the 


BSO in one of his specialties - 
Rachmaninoff s romantic Second Pi- 
ano Concerto. 


A Raisin in the Sun at Center Stage. 
Hansberry’s landmark play drama- 
tizes the cost of opportunity as one 
family stares down racial justice. For 
more information, call 410-332- 
0033 or visit http:// 
www.centerstage.org. 


Sugarloaf’s 26th Annual Fall Crafts 
Festival at Montgomery County Fair- 
grounds in Gaithersburg. 550+ craft 
designers and fine artists selling their 
unique creations; discount coupons 
available. For more information, call 
1-800-210-9900, 


Contraptions A-Z at Port Discov- 
ery. A new interactive traveling ex- 
hibit combining whimsical playful- 
ness and hands-on experiences with 


_ fascinatingmechanisms. For more in- 
formation, call 410-727-8120 or visit — 


http://www portdiscovery.org. 


lis Armory. Creative holiday shop- 
ping! Featuring jewelry, basketry, 
clothing, photography and more. 


_ Navigating Through History at the 


USS Constellation. Lt. Rick Gay, 


_ USCG discusses the navigating 
techniques used to travel along the | 
y Congo. Join Rick ashe presents the _ 


differences between river and oc 
anic navigation. For more inform: 
on, call 4 0- 9-1797 ; 


DesignerCraftShowatTheAnnapo- — B 


/www.constellation.org. 





Sunday, November 18 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. Thanksgiving Dinner in 
the basement of the Bunting- 
MeyerhoffInterfaith Center. The JHU 
Catholic Community will be having 
its annual Thanksgiving Dinner in 
the basement of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. There will be plenty of turkey, 
ham, stuffing, pumpkin pie and other 
traditional Thanksgiving food. For 
more information, e-mail 
msci@jhu.edu or ‘visit hAttp:// 
www.jhu.edu/~cathcom. 


7:00 p.m. JHU Concert Band Fall 
Concert in Shriver Hall. Come out 
and hear popular works for concert 
band by composers such as Mozart, 
Shostakovich, Holsinger and more! 
The concert is free to all. For more 
information, e-mail band@jhu.eduof 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~band. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:30 a.m. - 11:15 a.m. Zoo Looking 
at The Baltimore Zoo. Animal tales 
series for children 2-3 years old. For 
more information, call 410-266- 
LION. 


12:00 p.m. Ship as a Machine Tour 
on the USS Constellation. Learn how 
wooden ships, iron men and new 
technology came together on a mid- 
19th century man-or-war. Geta deck- 
by-deck description of the inner 
workings. For more information, call 
410-530-1797 or visit http:// 
www. constellation.org. 


1:00 p.m. Art Partners Elementary 
at the Walters Art Museum. Art of 
the Egyptian Family Tour and fun 
activity, for children grades 1-8. For 
more information, call 410-547-9000. 


1:00 p.m. Ravens Football at PSINet 
Stadium. Baltimore Ravensvs. Cleve- 
land Browns. For more information, 
call 410-261-RAVE. 


1:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Fall Open 
House at Baltimore Conservatory 
and Botanic Gardens. Light refresh- 
ments, garden talks, children’s ac- 


tivitiesand more. For more informa- ° 


tion, call 410-396-0180. 


1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Fall Vintage 
Parties at Boordy Vineyards. Toast 
the harvest with our newly-released 
Nouveau, and enjoy autumn dishes 
complemented by our award-win- 
ning wines. RSVP required. For more 
information, call 410-592-5015 or 
visit http://www. boordy.com. 


2:30 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. Gallery Fair at 
the Creative Alliance. White curators, 
dealers and gallery owners. For more 
information, call 410-276-1651. 


3:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Open Drum 
Jam at St. Patrick’s Hall. Join in this 
drum circle where all styles of drums 
and drumming are accepted. For 
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more information, call 410-532-0654. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Opera Theater 
and Symphony Orchestra at 
Friedberg Hall. Richard Strauss: 
Ariadne auf Naxos. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-659-8100. 


A Raisin in the Sun at Center Stage. 
Hansberry’s landmark play drama- 
tizes the cost of opportunity as one 
family stares down racial justice. For 
more information, call 410-332-0033 
or visit http://www.centerstage.org. 


Contraptions A-Z at Port Discov- 
ery. A new interactive traveling ex- 
hibit combining whimsical playful- 
ness and hands-on experiences with 
fascinating mechanisms. For morein- 
formation, call 410-727-8120 or visit 
http://www. portdiscovery.org. 


Sugarloaf’s 26th Annual Fall Crafts 
Festival at Montgomery County Fair- 
grounds in Gaithersburg. 550+ craft 
designers and fine artists selling their 
unique creations; discount coupons 
available. For more information, call 
1-800-210-9900. 


Mariner’s Country Down Holiday 
Show in Berlin, Maryland. Visit a re- 
produced turn-of-the-century coun- 
try village; crafts, demonstrations, 
collectibles, food and entertainment. 
For more information, call 410-641- 
3696. 


Designer Craft Showat The Annapo- 
lis Armory. Creative holiday shop- 
ping! Featuring jewelry, basketry, 
clothing, photography and more. 


1000 Words - A Figure of Speech. 
Two artists, Trudy Babchak and Mark 
Clark, render the symbol and spirit of 
the human figure to convey a much 
more esoteric message about the hu- 
man placewithin theuniverse. For more 
information, call 410-235-4420 or visit 
http://www.paperrockscissors.com. 





Monday, November 19 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. The Urban 
Health Institute: “Vision and Mis- 
sion” will be presented by Claude 
Earl Fox in the Wyman Park Build- - 
ing, room 526. 


12:30 p.m. - 2:00 p.m: Discussion” 
Group for Mol. Biophysics I will be 
held in Jenkins Hall, room 102. 


3:30 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Enthalpy and 
Ligand-Binding Distributions in 
Proteins and Nucleic Acids” will be 
presented by Dr. Doug Poland of the 
JHU Department of Chemistry in 
Jenkins Hall, room 109. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. An Analysis 
Seminar will be presented by John 
Toth in Krieger Hall, room 308. 


4:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. “Could the Cold 
War Have Takena Different Course 
in 1953?” will be presented by Jeffery 
Brooks in Gilman Hall, room 315. 


NIGHTLIFE 
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4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m “Experime 

00 p.m. ntal 
and Theoretical Stratigraphy” will 
be presented by Chris Paola of the 


University of Minnesota in Olin Hall 
room 305. 


OFF CAMPUS 


6:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Star Chefs of 
Baltimore at the Hyatt Regency Ho- 
tel. Cocktail reception, food tasting 
and live auction with proceeds ben. 
efiting the March of Dimes of Mary- 
land. For more information, call 4] 0- 
752-7990. 


1000 Words - A Figure of Speech. 
Twoartists, Trudy Babchak and Mark 
Clark, render the symboland spirit of 
the human figure to convey a much 
more esoteric message about the hu- 
man place within the universe. For 
more information, call 410-235-4420 
or Visit http:// 
www.paperrockscissors.com. 


Symphony of Lights in Columbia at 
Meriwether Post Pavilion’s Sym- 
phony Woods. Six different themed 
areas of drive-thru light displays - 
Elfin Delight; Victorian Village; Re- 
indeer Hill, Candyland; Mother 
Goose Magic and Toyland. $12 per 
car. For more information, call 410- 
740-7666. 


A Raisin in the Sun at Center Stage. 
Hansberry’s landmark play drama- 
tizes the cost of opportunity as one 
family stares down racial justice. For 


more information, call 410-332-0033 - 


or visit http://www.centerstage.org. 


Sugarloaf’s 26th Annual Fall Crafts 
Festival at Montgomery County Fair- 
grounds in Gaithersburg. 550+ craft 
designers and fine artists selling their 
unique creations; discount coupons 
available. For more information, call 
1-800-210-9900. Mariner’s Country 
Down Holiday Showin Berlin, Mary- 
land. Visit a reproduced turn-of-the- 
century country village; crafts, dem- 
onstrations, collectibles, food and 
entertainment. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-641-3696. 


Contraptions A-Z at Port Discov- 


Twoartists, Trudy Babchak and Mark 
Clark, render the symboland spirit of 
the human figure to convey a much 
more esoteric message about the hu- 
man place within the universe. For 
more information, call 410-235-4420 
or visit http:// 
www.paperrockscissors.com. 





Wednesday, November 21 


ON CAMPUS 





No events reported. 
OFF CAMPUS 


A Raisin in the Sun at Center Stage. 
Hansberry’s landmark play drama- 
tizes the cost of opportunity as one 
family stares down racial justice. For 
more information, call 410-332- 
0033 or visit http:// 
www.centerstage.org. 


Mariner’s Country Down Holiday 
Show in Berlin, Maryland. Visit a 
reproduced turn-of-the-century 
country village; crafts, demonstra- 
tions, collectibles, food and enter- 
tainment. For more information, 
call 410-641-3696. 


Contraptions A-Z at Port Discov- 
ery. A new interactive traveling ex- 
hibit combining whimsical playful- 
ness and hands-on experiences with 
fascinating mechanisms. For more 
information, call 410-727-8120 or 
visit http://www.portdiscovery.org. 


Guys and Dolls at the Lyric Opera 
House. Don’t miss this opportunity 
to see the classic “Guys and Dolls.” 
All performances at the Lyric Op- 
era House. For information and 
tickets, please call 410-494-2712. 


Symphony of Lights in Columbia 
at Meriwether Post Pavilion’s Sym- 
phony Woods. Six different themed 
areas of drive-thru light displays - 
Elfin Delight; Victorian Village; Re- 
indeer Hill, Candyland; Mother 
Goose Magic and Toyland. $12 per 
car. For more information, call 410- 
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13 Ghosts, Towson, Eastpoint, White Marsh 
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Draco Malfoy 
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ery. A new interactive traveling ex- 740-7666. Domestic Disturbance, Eastpoint, White Marsh Hee vous 
hibit combining whimsical playful- pee From Hell, Towson, White Marsh Warner Broth- 
ness and hands-on experiences with Arf, Exhibition at the Maryland Art Grateful Dawg, Charles ers’ Harry Pot- 
fascinating mechanisms. For more in- Place. Featuring Dan Dudrow: Haiku Tunnel, Charles ter ae The 


“Paintings”, Lee E. Harner: “Objects”, 
and Rodney Carrol: “Sculpture”. For 
more information, call 410-962-8565. 


formation, call 410-727-8120 or visit 


Heist, Towson, Eastpoint, White Marsh 
http://www.portdiscovery.org. 
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Tuesday, November 20 10) tists tradyBabchak and Mark Many Frihon ad cb era atl RN 
Clark, render the symboland spirit of _ Mulholland Drive, Charles 
ON CAMPUS the human figure to convey a much __ Riding in Cars with Boys, Towson, White Marsh 


4:15 p.m. — 5:15 p.m. “Insights Into 
Metalloenzyme Oxidation Mecha- 
nisms Through Model Systems” will 
be presented by Daniel Stack of 
Stanford University in Remsen Hall, 
toom 233. © ° 


OFF CAMPUS 


A Raisin in the Sun at Center Stage. 
Hansberry’s landmark play drama- 
tizes the cost of opportunity as one 
family stares down racial justice. For 
more information, call 410-332-0033 
or visit http://www.centerstage. org. 


1000 Words - A Figure of Speech. 


more esoteric message about the hu- 
man place within the universe. For 
more information, call 410-235-4420 
or visit http:// 
www.paperrockscissors.com. 
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Ongoing Events 


EE 


A Raisin in the Sun at Center Stage. 
Hansberry’s landmark play drama- 
tizes the cost of opportunity as one 
family stares down racial justice. For 
more information, call 410-332-0033 
or visit http://www.centerstage. org. 


Mariner’s Country Down Holiday 


Shallow Hal, Towson, Eastpoint, White Marsh 
The Don and Bill Show, Charles 

The Man Who Wasn't There, Charles 

The One, Towson, Eastpoint, White Marsh 
Training Day, Towson, Eastpoint, White Marsh 


Waking Life, Charles 


sophomores and juniors are invited 
to apply. You can pick up applica- 
tions in the Admissions Office lobby 
at Garland Hall. Ifyouhave any ques- 
tions, e-mail the Blue Key account at 
bluekey@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or con- 
tact Jonathan Gerelu, Blue Key Advi- 
sor at admajg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 
Stephen Kayiaros, Membership Chair 
at zorba@jhu.edu. 





about acting a certain way or saying the 
“right thing” to someone you don’t 
know? Youre not alone! The Counsel- 
ing Center is offering a group for stu- 
dents interested in being more confi- 
dentin social situations. We're seeking 
students interested in being more com- 
fortable making friends, meeting a po- 
tential romantic partner, talkingin class 
or just being ina crowd. The group will 


For Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 4 10-837-3500; 
Charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 : 


Get ready fora 
great holiday job! 


Interview now. Work later. 


Come in to Hecht's during your Thanksgiving break and interview 
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wo artists, Trudy Babchakan : ae f produced turn-of-the-centurycoun- Sexual assault is a difficult topic to skills building in a low pressure, sup- It's going to be a busy heliday his year and we're looking for: 

Clark, render the symbol and spirit i try village; crafts, demonstrations, discuss, especially if its happened to _ portive and safe environment. Call the Holiday Sales Associates and Santa’s Helpers 

the human figure SO ORV CY: ae collectibles, food andentertainment. you, but it does occur and it does CounselingCenterat410-516-8278and Year-Round Commission Sales Associates 

Erte esoteric Message about thehu- 56 more information, call 410-641- need to be talked about so you can ask to speak with Daniel Zimet, M.S., (Shoes, Cosmetics and Fine Jewelry). 

man place within the universe. For 3696. move on with your life. Whether its for more information. Parr-time day, part-time night and weekend positions are available in 2 variety of deparoments. 


more information, call 410-235-4420 
or visit http:// 
www.paperrockscissors.com. 


Symphony of Lights in Columbia at 
Meriwether Post Pavilion’s Sym- 
phony Woods. Six different themed 
areas of drive-thru light displays - 
Elfin Delight; Victorian Village; Re- 
indeer Hill, Candyland; Mother 
Goose Magic and Toyland. $12 per 
car. For more information, call 410- 


740-7666. 


’ Contraptions A-Z at Port Discov- 


ery. A new interactive traveling ex- 
hibit combining whimsical playful- 
ness and hands-on experiences with 
fascinating mechanisms. For more1in- 
formation, call 410-727-8120 or visit 
http://www. portdiscovery.org. 


Contraptions A-Z at Port Discov- 
ery. A new interactive traveling ex- 
hibit combining whimsical playful- 
ness and hands-on experiences with 
fascinating mechanisms. For morein- 
formation, call 410-727-8120 or visit 
http://www. portdiscovery.org. 


Symphony of Lights in Columbia at 
Meriwether Post Pavilion’s Sym- 
phony Woods. Six different themed 
areas of drive-thru light displays - 
Elfin Delight; Victorian Village; Re- 
indeer Hill, Candyland; Mother 
Goose Magic and Toyland. $12 per 
car. For more information, call 410- 
740-7666. 


Art Exhibition at the Maryland Art 
Place. Featuring Dan Dudrow: 


something that happened a while ago 
or more recently, we invite you to 
join us in an ongoing group discus- 
sion to help make sense of what hap- 
pened and feel strong again. If you 
are interested or want more informa- 
tion, call Barbara Baum, Ph.D. or 
Michele Goldstein, M.A. atthe Coun- 


seling Center at 410-516-8278. 


Have family issues followed you here 
to college? Is someone at home ill, 
pressuring you too much, not calling 
enough, too much? The counseling 
center invites you to joina discussion 
group about handling family relation- 
ships as an undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student. Topics are only limited 
by the number of people who come. 
If interested, call Larry David, Ph.D. 


Mariner’s Country “Paintings”, Lee E. Harner: “Objects”, or Michele Goldstein, M.A. at the 
Pe as d Rodney Carrol: “Sculpture”. For Counseling Center at 410-516-8278. 

Down Holiday Showin Berlin, XY" moreinformation, call 410-962-8565. | ie 

land. Visit areproduced turn-of-the- : The Counseling Center will be hold- 

century country village; crafts, dem- 1000 Words - A Figure of Speech. ingaweekly meeting for international 


onstrations, collectibles, food and 
entertainment. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-641-3696. 


Guys and Dolls at the Lyric Opera 


House. Don’t miss this opportunity 


to see the classic “Guys and Dolls.” 
All performances at the Lyric Opera 
House. For information and tickets, 
please call 410-494-2712. 


Art Exhibition at the Maryland Art 
Place. Featuring Dan Dudrow: 
“Paintings”, Lee E. Harner: “Objects ; 
and Rodney Carrol: “Sculpture . For 
more information, call 410-962-8565. 


1000 Words - A Figure of Speech. 


wet” 
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Twoartists, Trudy Babchak and Mark 
Clark, render the symbol and spirit of 
the human figure to convey a much 
more esoteric message about the hu- 
man place within the universe. For 
more information, call 410-235-4420 
or visit http:// 
www.paperrockscissors.com. 
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Campus Notes 


Would you like to give tours of cam- 
pus to prospective students and their 
families? The Johns Hopkins Blue Key 
Society is now accepting applications 
for new tour guides. Freshmen, 


Mie 
ww 


students, undergraduate and gradu- 
ate, to come and discuss shared con- 
cerns about adjusting to living in the 
U.S., Baltimore and Johns Hopkins. 
What is it like to be away from home, 
what are the challenges and joys of 
lifeand study in another country? We 
are open to any concerns that you 
bring to the group. If interested, call 
Anita Sharma, Psy.D. or Michele 
Goldstein, M.A. at the Counseling 
Center at 410-516-8278. 


Social Shyness Group - Doyoufeelalot 
of anxiety when you think about meet- 
ing new people? Do youavoid places or 
situations where you might have to say 
something in public? Do you worry 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JH U-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Monday night at 


5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 


(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping 
offa copy at our offices at the corner of 
Art Museum Drive and Charles Street. 


Great Hecht's benefits inclade: 


* Competitive pay 


* Flexible, pre-planned scheduies 
# Up to 25% merchandise discount 


Come in for an immediate interview caring regular store hours in the Human Resources 


Department of the Heche’s nearest vou. 


EGHIES 
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THEWHOQUIZ 





SEPTEMBER 27, 2001 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

» (3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days. 





Wait - who? 

Who indeed. 

Who knows? 

Who cares? 

Who put that silverfish in 
my salad? 

Whodunit? 

Whoooo00! Whooooo! 

Who has caught on as to 
the topic of this week’s quiz? 
That’s right, you either 
guessed it, read the title at the 
top of the page orhaditbeaten 
into your brain courtesy of 
the above who-heavy list. 

This week’s quiz is about 
who, but not just one particu- 
lar who. There are far too many famous and important whos, 
who each deserve a quiz of their very own, for the QM to focus 
on just one who. She decided instead, to focus on the word 
itself -who- and write a quiz where: the answer to a question 
somehow involves the word who; or, the answer to a question 
is a who; or, the actual question involves uses the word who. It’s 
the embodiment of Who quiz, the quiz of Who essence, the 
Who's Who of Who quizzes - it’s The Who Quiz, and all you 
whos are encouraged to give it a try! 

Get your answers in by 5:00 p.m.on Tuesday. You can bring 
them in to the office, email them to news.letter@jhu.edu, or fill 
out the quiz online (at http://www.jhunewsletter.com). The 
winner gets $10 worth of goodies from our sponsors, Eddie’s 
Market and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 


COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW.THEWHO.NET/ 


1. A: Look, you gotta first baseman? 

B: Certainly. 

A: Whos playing first? 

B: That’s right. 

A: When you pay off the first baseman every month, who 
gets the money? 

B: Every dollar of it. 

A: All’mtrying to find outis the fellow’s name on first base. 

B: Who. ge 


Who is the comedy duo responsible for this famous mis- 
communication (which, of course, is much longer in full - 
what you have here is a mere sample)? 


2. What is the name of the above routine? 


~ 3. Now that it seems that anyone might receive an envelope 
brimming with anthrax spores along with their bills and 
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Victoria's Secret catalog, the American public is clamoring 
after vaccines and antibiotics like never before. Seriously - 
since when do pharmacies experience runs on anything ex- 
cept Oxycontin? In any case, it seems, to the QM at least, that 
at this stage in the game, antibiotics (which help one get well 
after one is already infected) might be more important that 
vaccines (which prevent one from getting infected in the first 
place), because how many of usare really 100 percent sure we 
haven't been exposed to anthrax? The QM herself recently 
had.an anthrax scare, after discovering what appeared to bea 
nasty case of subcutaneous anthrax on the back of her elbow 
(closer inspection proved the “infection” to be nothing more 
thanascab covered in oil paint). The earliest vaccine, as you 
premeds should be well-aware, was Penicillin, which was 
discovered completely by accident. Who was the scientist 
whose petri dishes became infested with what would prove 
to be the most serendipitous mold the world has ever 
known? 


4. Who hated the Whos down in Whoville? 


5. What was the real name of the writer who brought us the 
Whos down in Whoville? 


6. As the more astute readers may have guessed, the QM is 
not the greatest fan of popular music. Sure, Britney has had a 
few catchy tunes, and the boy bands are, if nothing else, easy to 
make fun of, but precious few of the acts that make it to TRL 
have enough musical chops to truly satiate a ravenous music- 
lover like the QM, who is a fan of the classic and the classical. 
Paganiniand Pink Floyd, Rachmaninoffand the Rolling Stones 
- those are the sounds that are familiar to the QM’s stereo. 
Perhaps her all-time favorite band is The Who, who not 
only fit this week’s quiz topic amazingly well, but who rock 
today just as much as they did back in the 1960s and 70s 
(if not more). The QM could enumerate the reasons why 
she worships at the alter of Pete Townsend, but she knows 
that despite her best attempts at brevity, such a list would 
only stop once she had listed every song The Who ever 
played as their own. As such, she has decided to let the 
readers do the listing - list the origihal members of The 
Who, please, in the following order: singer, guitarist, bass- 
ist, drummer. 


7. Who was the title character of The Who’ first rock- 
opera, which went up in Arellano Theater last spring? 


8. For the first 20 and 1/2 years of her life, the QM lived with 


‘a deep and unsettling fear. Curled on the couch watching 





television, browsing the stacks on D level, stopping at fast food 
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joint for a greasy burger and fries - no matter what she was 
doing or who she was with, the QM was always looking over 
her shoulder,around corners, and under the bed, never know- 
ing when the person she feared would crash her reality and 
bring her worst nightmares to life. And then, last spring, the 
QM read “A Room of One’s Own,’ and realized that Virginia 
Woolf wasn't terribly scary - just not very exciting. The QM’s 
lifelong fear of Virginia Woolf stemmed partially from a 
(deeper and more unsettling) fear of wolves, and partially 
from the movie “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? which the 
OM had never seen, but which she figured could only have 
been made if there was indeed a good reason to fear Virginia 
Woolf. Who was the playwright who first penned “Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” 


9. Who shot JR? 
10. Who was voted Time Magazine's Person of the Century? 


Tie breaker: Remember that list at the beginning of the 
quiz? Who knows, who cares, 
whodunit? Construct a list of 
your own, comprised of com- 
mon language snippets that 
make use of the word ‘who. 
Longest list wins! 
































The winner of the Guns r” 
Roses quiz is Justin Vinall. It 
came down to the tie breaker, 
and your frighteningly ency- 
clopedic knowledge of fire- 
arm brands ensured your vic- 
tory. Drop by the Gatehouse 
(unarmed, please) to pick up 
your prize. 


Answers to Last Week’s 


Quiz: 


1. Golden Afternoon 

2. 1-800-FLOWERS 

3. Charlton Heston 

4. SuperSoaker 

6. Appetite for Destruc- 
tion 

8. Colt.45 

9. American Beauty 
10. Marine Colonel Fitts 
11. the pistil 


COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW.THEWHO,.NET/ 

































Cingular Wireless Stores 


COLUMBIA 
10715 Little Patuxent Parkway, 
410-712-7870 


OWINGS MILLS 
10365 Reisterstown Road, 
410-782-7650 


TOWSON 
1740 York Road, 
410-782-7610 











Service offer available to new 
and existing customers. 


Phone price and offer 
may vary by location, 





Limited time offer. Credit approval and activation of service on 1- 
or 2-year contract for eligible Cingular calling plans required. 
Promotional phone price requires two-year agreement. Offer — 
cannot be combined with any other promotions, rebates or 
special offers. Offer available to both new and existing Cingular 

ireless customers. Early termination and activation fees apply. 
Night hours are from 9:01 pm to 6:59 am and weekend hours are 
from 9:01 pm on Friday until 6:59 am on Monday. Long distance 
charges apply unless you have also chosen the long distance 
option. Nationwide Long Distance applies to calls originating 
from your Home Calling Area and terminating in the U.S. Airtime 
charges apply. Wireless Internet access applies to access charge 
only and does not include be minute usage, Wireless Internet 
requires a WAP-enabled handset. Wireless Internet is only 
available in select Cingular Wireless service areas. Wireless 
Internet is not equivalent to landline Internet. Usage and 
overage charges for Wireless Internet service are billed in one- 

* minute increments from your voice-calling plan and charged as 
provided in your rate plan. Third Party content providers may 
impose additional charges. Refer to Wireless Internet brochure 
for additional details. Calls subject to taxes, long distance, 
roaming, universal service fee or other charges. Package minutes 
and unlimited night and weekend minutes apply to calls made or 
received within local calling area. Airtime in excess of any 

ackage minutes will be charged at a per minute rate of $.15 to 
.50. Digital phone and Cingular Wireless long distance are 
required, Airtime and other measured usage are rounded up to 
the next full minute at the end of each call for billing purposes. 

Unused package minutes do not carry forward to the next billing 

period and are forfeited. Ringtones are available only on select 

prose and in select Cingular Wireless service areas. The veh © , 

or Ringtones is incurred one time, each time you download a 

Ringtone. Messaging service and user provided Internet access 

fealred for Ringtones. pt aad service is available at 

authorized agents, equipment availability and prices may vary. 

Optional features may be cancelled after initial term of the 

service contract. Other conditions and restrictions 

apply. ©2001 Nokia Inc. Nokia, Connecting People, 

and the 7100 and 5100 series phones are trademarks 

of Nokia Corporation. Cingular Wireless, “What do | 

you have to say?” and the graphic icon are Service 

Marks of Cingular Wireless LLC. ©2001 Cingular  ,, te. 

Wireless LLC. All rights reserved. 
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